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When  voices  are  raised: 

Use  of  ‘force’  analyzed  in  Dade  County 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Police  officers  in  Metro-Dade 
County.  Fla.,  are  less  likely  to  use 
force  against  citizens  of  their  own 
race,  according  to  a new  study  of 
police-citizen  violence,  which  also 
found  that  blacks  in  general  are 
overrepresented  among  citizens 
encountered  in  potentially  violent 
situations. 

But  police  officials  and  the 
study’s  project  director  em- 
phasized that  in  only  one  percent 
of  the  incidents  studied  did  the 
use  of  force  consist  of  anything 
more  than  a firm  grip  on  a 
suspect’s  arm. 

"We’re  talking  about  force  be- 
ing by  and  large  raised  voices,  and 
that  the  intraracial  event  was 
much  less  likely  than  the  inter- 
racial event."  said  Dr.  James  J. 
Fyfe.  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law.  Justice  and  Society 
at  the  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C..  who  served  as 
director  of  the  two-year  project 
for  the  Police  Foundation. 

Fyfe  said  data  on  car  stops 
made  by  the  police  showed  that 
73  percent  "involved  no  force  at 
all.  About  15  percent  involved 
what  the  police  call  a ‘command 
voice'  — a statement  given  in  a 


The  Dallas  Police  Association 
has  scrubbed  plans  for  a referen- 
dum that  could  have  dismantled 
the  city’s  Civilian  Review  Board 
and  forced  the  hiring  of  an  addi- 
tional 600  police  officers.  The  ac- 
tion was  taken  after  the  City 
Council  voted  8-3  to  limit  the 
board’s  powers  following  a 
raucous  June  8 public  hearing  in 
which  city  and  community 
leaders  accused  each  other  of 
racism. 

The  City  Council  vote  appeared 
to  be  a compromise  with  the 
2.200-member  police  union,  which 
had  been  collecting  signatures  on 
its  referendum  petition  calling  for 
the  dismantling  of  the  board 
because  the  board's  authority  to 
issue  subpoenas  to  witnesses  dur- 
ing investigations  into  police 
misconduct  were  perceived  as  too 
broad. 

The  DPA  also  called  for  the 
ouster  of  criminal  defense  lawyer 
Peter  Lesser  from  the  board  on 
the  grounds  that  his  inclusion 
would  represent  a conflict  of  in- 
terest. Lesser  reportedly  was  in- 
volved in  several  suits  against 
police  officers  and  has  agreed  to 
give  up  the  cases  so  that  he  can  be 


commanding  tone  — and  we 
counted  that  as  a use  of  force. 
There  were  a couple  of  instances 
in  which  cops  pulled  guns  out. 
There  was  no  incident  where  a 
person  was  shot  or  shot  at.” 

Complaints  from  Neighbors 

Fyfe  added  that  blacks  were 
overrepresented  in  potentially 
violent  situations  not  because  of 
police  perceptions  that  they  were 
the  most  likely  suspects  but 
because  blacks  were  most  often 
the  subjects  of  complaints  by 
neighbors. 

"Cops  had  contact  with  a 
disproportionate  number  of 
blacks  because  the  neighbors  of 
the  blacks  called  the  cops  on  them 
more  often,’’  Fyfe  told  LEN. 
"(The  police)  would  respond  to  a 
dispute  or  a crime  in  progress. 
More  often  they  would  find  it 
would  involve  blacks  than  either 
Anglos  or  Hispanics.  The  great 
disproportion  is  really  there." 

Other  findings  noted  by  the 
study  include; 

f Metro-Dade  officers  inter- 
vened in  or  investigated  citizens’ 
activities  infrequently.  They 
almost  always  intervened  as  the 
result  of  instructions  from 


renamed  to  the  board  when  the 
council  makes  new  appointments 
on  July  13. 

Majority  Rules  on  Board 
As  approved  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. the  major  revisions  of  the 
review  board  include: 

H Allowing  the  board  to  hear  all 
complaints  involving  death  and 
serious  injury,  while  other  allega- 
tions may  be  heard  only  if  7 of  the 
13  members  agree. 

f Creating  a technical  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  three  law 
enforcement  officials  from  out- 
side Dallas  County. 

H Allowing  the  board  to  sub- 
poena witnesses  only  by  a majori- 
ty vote,  and  only  if  two  members 
of  the  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee agree.  Barring  that,  a majori- 
ty vote  by  the  City  Council  within 
30  days  could  override  the  deci- 
sion of  the  technical  advisory 
committee. 

t Prohibiting  the  review  board 
from  issuing  a subpoena  to  an  of- 
ficer who  is  already  the  subject  of 
an  investigation.  An  officer  could 
use  his  Fifth  Amendment  right 
not  to  testify,  and  would  be  im- 
mune to  departmental  discipline 


dispatchers  or  specific  com- 
plaints by  citizens. 

11  No  measurable  differences 
were  found  between  the  perfor- 
mances of  male  and  female  of- 
ficers. 

H Anglo  officers  used  force  dur- 
ing 1 out  of  10  car  stops  of  Anglo 
or  Hispanic  motorists,  but  in  1 
out  of  5 incidents  involving  black 
motorists.  Conversely,  black  of- 
ficers used  force  in  1 out  of  10 
stops  of  black  motorists  and  1 out 
of  5 stops  of  white  or  Hispanic 
motorists.  Hispanic  officers, 
meanwhile,  used  force  in  17  per- 
cent of  car  stops  involving  blacks. 
13  percent  of  cases  involving 
other  Hispanics,  and  in  7 percent 
of  cases  with  white  drivers. 

f Officers  made  relatively  little 
use  of  unassigned  time  to  learn 
about  their  beats  or  the  people  on 
them. 

H Cases  involving  defective 
burglar  alarms  continue  to  drain 
time  and  manpower  from  the 
department,  with  one  district 
reporting  that  229  of  230  alarm 
calls  were  false. 

Violence-Reduction  Training 
The  report  also  measured  the  ef- 
fect of  special  violence-reduction 


for  his  refusal  to  testify. 

f Requiring  that  no  board 
member  be  involved  in  litigation 
against  the  city  or  have  a 
business  associate  who  is.  The 
Council  cannot  waive  this 
measure,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Lesser,  who  would  be  ineligible  to 
serve  under  the  new  provisions. 

Approval  of  the  revisions  al- 
lowed the  dismantling  of  the  cur- 
rent board,  which  was  appointed 
in  January,  because  the  ordinance 
states  that  membership  cannot 
be  carried  over  to  the  new  board. 
Mayor  Annette  Strauss  said  she 
was  unaware  that  the  ordinance 
would,  in  effect,  dismantle  the 
present  board,  but  said  most  of 
the  members  — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lesser  — would  probably 
be  renamed. 

Sharp  Racial  Divisions 
The  City  Council  vote  came 
after  a clash  between  Deputy 
Mayor  Pro  Team  Diane  Ragsdale, 
who  is  black,  and  Terri 
Kleinmeier.  a white  woman  who  is 
married  to  a police  officer  and  is 
president  of  Citizens  Offering 
Police  Support  (COPS).  Ragsdale 
Continued  on  Page  7 


training  on  the  performances  of 
police  officers  and  found  that  the 
44  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
three-day  training  course  handled 
potentially  violent  situations 
significantly  better  than  those  in 
a 44-member  control  group  who 
did  not  receive  special  training. 

In  some  cases,  the  levels  of  im- 
provement were  not  significant, 
which  Fyfe  said  was  an  indication 
that  many  officers  already 
possessed  the  skills  needed  to 
defuse  potentially  violent  situa- 
tions. 

The  project  began  with  a review 
of  100  cases  resulting  in  violent 
confrontations  between  police 
and  citizens  in  the  Dade  County 


A cadre  of  six  police  officers 
who  serve  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department’s  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  program 
(DARE)  spent  the  last  two  weeks 
of  June  in  South  Dakota  training 
33  officers  who  will  eventually 
become  that  state’s  first  DARE 
instructors. 

The  South  Dakota  cops  will 
trade  their  weapons  for  black- 
boards this  fall  when  they  begin 
teaching  fifth-  and  sixth-graders 
about  the  dangers  of  substance 
abuse  and  ways  they  can  avoid 
getting  involved  in  drugs. 

The  LAPD  officers  were  invited 
to  South  Dakota  by  Attorney 
Genera)  Roger  Tellinghuisen  to 
help  the  state  implement  its  own 
DARE  program,  said  Jaciel 
Woster,  chief  of  research  for  the 
Attorney  General's  office.  She 
said  the  program  will  initially 
target  20  schools  in  which  police 
officers  will  serve  as  educators  in 
a semester-long  course  to 
discourage  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  not  only  by  teaching 
children  about  their  hazards,  but 
by  bolstering  their  awareness, 
self-esteem  and  resistance  to  peer 
pressure. 

2,000  Children  to  Enroll 

The  Los  Angeles  instructors 
trained  the  South  Dakota  officers 
about  teaching  methods  — such 
as  how  to  approach  children  and 
maintain  order  in  a classroom  — 
and  instructed  them  on  how  to 
teach  children  about  various 
forms  of  substance  abuse.  About 
2,000  children  should  be  enrolled 
in  DARE  courses  across  the  state 


area.  Fyfe  said.  That  review 
formed  the  basis  of  six  scenarios 
acted  out  in  the  Public  Safety 
Department’s  “Survival  City,"  a 
mock  urban  street  complete  with 
shops,  homes.  apartm«^nts  and 
warehouses.  Actors  were  used  in 
the  scenarios,  which  measured 
police  response  to  potentially 
violent  situations,  and  evalua- 
tions of  the  officers'  perfor- 
mances allowed  the  officers  to 
compare  correct  and  incorrect 
ways  of  handling  the  situations. 

Officers’  performances  in  real- 
life  situations  occurring  in  three 
districts  of  Miami  with  varied 
crime  rates  and  racial  composi- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


when  school  starts  in  September, 
Woster  said,  adding  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  extended  to  other 
communities  over  time. 

At  least  40  states  have  im- 
plemented DARE  programs  in- 
volving more  than  1,100  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  DARE  is 
estimated  to  have  reached  in  ex- 
cess of  25,000  children  since  it 
began  in  1983.  according  to 
Richard  Stocks,  a DARE  instruc- 
tor in  Los  Angeles. 

Early  indications  of  the  success 
of  the  program  are  already  becom- 
ing apparent,  said  Lieut.  Roger 
Coombs,  coordinator  of  the  Los 
Angeles  DARE  program.  A 
three-year  longitudinal  study  of 
DARE'S  impact  on  students’  in- 
clination to  take  drugs  is  nearly 
complete  and,  said  Coombs,  “it 
looks  very  positive.  ” 

The  results  will  be  released  dur- 
ing a national  DARE  conference 
to  be  held  July  13-15. 

Coombs  said  studies  show  that 
students  who  participated  in  the 
DARE  program  had  half  as  many 
arrests  later  on  than  those 
students  who  were  not  involved  in 
the  program. 

Joining  the  Teaching-Team 
DARE  instructors  teach  a stan- 
dard curriculum  that  was  devised 
jointly  by  the  LAPD  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  System 
and  was  pilot-tested  in  that  city  in 
1983.  The  curriculum  has  grown 
from  its  initial  focus  on  sixth- 
graders.  Dr.  Ruth  Rich,  an  educa- 
tion specialist  who  wrote  the 
DARE  curriculum,  said  that  by 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Referendum  averted  as  Dallas 
reaches  new  civilian  review  pian 


DARE  program  heads 
for  South  Dakota 
on  an  upbeat  note 


Around  the  Nation 


MARYLAND  - A revised  pen- 
sion plan  for  Baltimore  police  and 
firefighters,  which  is  expected  to 
cost  $2.2  million  annually,  won  Ci- 
ty Council  approval  last  month. 
Under  the  new  plan,  workers 
could  retire  after  20  years  at  45 
percent  of  full  pay.  Previously, 
half-pay  retirement  was  available 
after  25  years. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The  trial 
of  seven  present  and  former 
Boston  police  detectives  accused 
of  extorting  money  and  favors 
from  restaurant  and  nightclub 
owners  began  June  30.  with 
Federal  prosecutor  Diane  Kott- 
myer  saying  that  the  defendants 
had  demanded  thousands  of 
dollars  in  payoffs  over  an  11-year 
period.  Two  defense  lawyers 
maintained  that  the  payments 
were  “Christmas  gifts”  that  were 
voluntarily  offered  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  officers'  work. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has 
struck  down  a 1985  law  allowing 
the  videotaped,  closed-circuit  TV 
testimony  of  children  in  sexual 
abuse  cases.  The  court  said  defen- 
dants have  a constitutional  right 
to  be  present  when  minors  testify. 

Police  in  Brockton  have  added  a 
new  twist  to  their  continuing 
crackdown  on  drugs,  informing 
landlords  of  drug  arrests  on  their 
property  and  advising  them  of 
state  laws  permitting  them  to  ter- 
minate the  leases  of  tenants 
caught  with  drugs. 


NEW  YORK  - The  State 
Assembly  gave  overwhelming  ap- 
proval last  month  to  a bill  to  stif- 
fen penalties  for  violent  attacks 
prompted  by  race,  religion,  sex  or 
sexual  preference.  The  bill,  which 
now  goes  to  the  State  Senate, 
where  it  has  been  blocked  since 
last  year,  would  raise  felony 
charges  by  one  level  for  crimes 
proved  to  be  motivated  by  bias. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - State 
prison  officials  say  new  man- 
datory sentences  for  drug  dealers 
will  add  730  prisoners  to  the  cor- 
rectional system  in  the  next  five 
years,  worsening  the  over- 
crowding in  prisons.  The  new 
sentencing  provisions  apply  to 
convictions  for  the  sale  of  more 
than  two  pounds  of  marijuana, 
two  grams  of  cocaine,  heroin,  or 
five  grams  of  amphetamines. 


ARKANSAS  - Former  St.  Fran- 
cis County  Sheriff  Coolidge  Con- 
lee  has  been  charged  with 
gambling-law  violations  for 
allegedly  running  illegal  jailhouse 
dice  games  while  sheriff  from 
1981  to  1987. 

Pointing  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  illegal  drug  labs.  Major 
Doug  Stephens  of  the  state 
police's  criminal  investigation 
division  says  the  state  needs  a law 
to  restrict  the  availability  of  legal 
chemicals  used  to  make  the  illegal 
stimulant  known  as  crank. 
Stephens  said  police  raided  one 
crank  lab  in  1981.  and  14  in  1985. 


New!  Order  Now! 

The  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
translated  legal  volumes  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China: 

“The  Laws  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China’’ 
1979-1986 

A set  of  two  volumes  compiled  by 
The  Legislative  Affairs  Commission  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
People’s  Congress  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China 


Please  send  sets  of  "The  Laws  of  the  People's 

Republic  ofChina”at  U.S.  $180.00 per  set  (two  volumes).  J 

am  enclosing  a check  in  the  amount  of  U.S.  $ 

payable  to  John  Jay  College.  (Price  includes  shipping  and 
handling.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.) 

Name 

Address  


Return  to:  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Law  & Society  in 
China.  John  Jay  College-CUNY.  Room  2132,  445  W.  59th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


LOUISIANA  - The  SUte  Police 
has  completed  the  installation  of 
lightning  protection  and  ground- 
ing systems  at  30  radio  antenna 
towers  throughout  the  state.  The 
shielding  is  expected  to  minimize 
the  vulnerability  of  radio  towers 
to  lightning  strikes  during 
seasonal  storm  activity,  accord- 
ing to  Hans  P.  Dettmar.  president 
of  Lightning  Eliminators  and 
Consultants,  the  California  firm 
that  provided  and  installed  the 
equipment. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  LeRoy  Martin 
has  promoted  Joseph  DiLeonardi 
to  deputy  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Services.  DiLeonardi  will 
succeed  Charles  Ford,  who  was 
named  first  deputy 
superintendent-designate,  replac- 
ing John  Jemilo. 

Mayor  Carl  Officer  of  East  St. 
Louis  has  implemented  a second 
round  of  layoffs  of  city  workers  in 
the  financially  strapped  city.  In 
April,  275  employees,  including 
police  and  fire  personnel,  were 
laid  off.  and  Officer  said  the  new 
round  of  layoffs  will  represent  a 
major  cut.  Sixty-one  percent  of 
the  city’s  residents  are  said  to  be 
receiving  public  assistance,  and 
40  percent  are  jobless. 

INDIANA  - Fort  Wayne  Police 
Chief  Neil  Moore  named  10  of- 
ficers to  sergeants’  posts  last 
month  after  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  dropped  a lawsuit 
that  had  frozen  police  ranks  since 
1986  after  promotion  procedures 
were  changed.  The  department  s 
goal  is  to  have  minorities  in  24 
percent  of  all  command  positions. 

KENTUCKY  — The  State  Police, 
responding  to  statistics  showing 
Kentucky  to  have  one  of  the  na- 
tion's highest  arson  rates,  have 
set  up  a Target  Arson  hotline  of- 
fering rewards  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  indictment  of  suspects.  An 
estimated  60  percent  of  fires  in 
the  state  are  said  to  be  arson- 
related. 


Plains  States 


> 

IOWA  - The  father  of  a 21-year- 
old  who  died  when  his  motorcycle 
rammed  a police  car  after  a high- 
speed chase  says  he  plans  to  sue 
the  City  of  Des  Moines.  The 
young  man,  David  Gehrke,  had 
been  stopped  for  a traffic  viola- 
tion when  he  took  off.  police  said, 
leading  officers  on  a chase.  When 
police  used  their  cars  to  block 
Gehrke’s  path,  he  was  unable  to 


stop  and  crashed  into  a patrol  car. 
Said  the  youth's  father.  "It’s  a 
simple  case  of  murder.” 

MISSOURI  - Highway  Patrol 
Supt.  Howard  Hoffman  ended  a 
33-year  career  as  a trooper  on 
June  30.  Hoffman,  who  had 
reached  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  60.  will  be  succeeded 
by  Major  J.  H.  Ford. 

MONTANA  — Hamilton  Mayor 
Jim  Whitlock  has  asked  the  City 
Council  to  disband  the  Police 
Department  after  officers  re- 
jected their  first  union  contract. 
Whitlock  proposed  contracting 
with  the  county  sheriff  for  law  en- 
forcement services. 

An  initiative  to  repeal  the 
state's  nine-month-old  seat-belt 
law  will  be  put  before  the  voters  in 
November. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - State  jails 
recorded  a 0.8-percent  in  in- 
carcerations in  1987,  with 
drunken  drivers  said  to  account 
for  the  biggest  share  of  19,573  ar- 
rests. 


ARIZONA  — The  family  of  a 
young  man  in  Superior  who  was 
fatally  shot  by  a police  officer  last 
year  have  filed  a $10-million 
Federal  lawsuit  against  the  of- 
ficer. a former  police  chief  and  the 
town.  The  suit  charges  that  the 
town  and  former  Chief  Kenneth 
Krieger  were  negligent  in  failing 
to  train  the  officer.  Thomas 
Rowley,  in  the  proper  use  of 
firearms. 

COLORADO  - Five  Jefferson 
County  sheriff’s  deputies  have 
been  assigned  to  start  a Youth 
Services  Unit  to  combat  a rise  in 
juvenile  crime.  It  was  reported 
that  77.5  percent  of  the  county 
criminal  cases  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1988  involved 
juveniles. 

TEXAS  — The  Dallas  City  Coun- 
cil has  instructed  City  Manager 
Richard  Knight  to  draft  a limited 
policy  for  testing  city  workers  for 
drug  and  alcohol  use.  The  council 
unanimously  approved  a resolu- 
tion calling  for  a citywide  drug 
testing  policy  for  employees  in- 
volved in  accidents  that  cause  in- 
jury to  non-employees. 

The  bribery  trial  of  Denton 
County  Sheriff  Randy  Kaisner 
has  been  moved  to  Beaumont  and 
scheduled  to  start  on  July  18. 
Kaisner,  33,  was  indicted  in  May 
by  a county  grand  jury  on  charges 
that  he  attempted  to  bribe  a 
political  opponent.  Kirby  Robin- 
son into  dropping  out  of  a runoff 
election  by  offering  Robinson  the 
job  of  chief  deputy. 

A Federal  report  says  condi- 
tions at  the  Harris  County  Jail 


are  bad  and  getting  worse,  but 
state  inspectors  say  the  jail, 
although  crowded,  is  basically 
well-run.  Federal  court  monitors 
said  the  jail  is  in  compliance  with 
only  1 of  12  court  directives,  leav- 
ing jail  services  “impossibly 
stretched"  at  a time  of  crisis.  The 
jail  is  said  to  be  approximately  50 
percent  above  capacity. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage  Police 
Chief  Kevin  O’Leary  has  banned 
high-speed  pursuits  that  might 
endanger  citizens.  Under  the  new 
policy,  all  pursuits  will  be  in- 
vestigated. but  no  disciplinary  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  if  officers  were 
correct  in  breaking  off  the  pur- 
suit. 

CALIFORNIA  — A police  anti- 
gang task  force  code-named  “The 
Hammer”  swooped  down  on  Los 
Angeles  streets  earlier  this 
month,  arresting  nearly  1.400 
people  and  seizing  several 
weapons  and  small  quantities  of 
drugs.  The  latest  anti-gang  sweep 
came  on  the  heels  of  a police 
report  showing  that  gang  killings 
have  increased  by  20  percent  this 
year.  In  a related  development, 
the  suburban  city  of  Paramount 
was  honored  by  National  Civic 
League  as  one  of  10  “All- 
American  Cities”  for  its  efforts  to 
deal  with  street  gangs.  In  the  last 
six  years,  an  award  citation  said. 
2,900  youths  have  participated  in 
an  “Alternative  to  Gang 
Membership"  program,  and  only 
15  of  them  were  later  identified  by 
authorities  as  gang  members. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment is  planning  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  its  aging  paddy 
wagons,  after  four  drug  suspects 
pried  open  the  wooden  floor- 
boards of  a police  wagon  and 
escaped.  The  suspects  pulled  up 
enough  of  the  wagon’s 
deteriorated  floorboards  to  create 
a 24-by-30-inch  hole  that  they 
were  able  to  slither  through. 

IDAHO  — The  Idaho  Supreme 
Court  last  month  struck  down  as 
unconstitutional  the  use  of  police 
roadblocks  to  catch  drunken 
drivers.  The  3-2  ruling  said  the 
roadblocks  violated  the  state  con- 
stitution’s ban  on  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure. 

OREGON  — The  nation’s  first 
program  to  see  whether  needle  ex- 
changes can  stop  the  spread  of 
AIDS  among  drug  addicts  will 
begin  next  month  in  Portland. 
The  American  Foundation  for 
AIDS  Research  is  providing 
$67,000  for  a yearlong  program  in 
which  125  intravenous  drug  users 
will  be  able  to  turn  in  used 
hypodermic  needles  for  new  ones. 
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Most  child  sex-abuse  cases  not  reported 


unreported  because  some  parents 
don't  perceive  them  to  be  as 
serious  as  others. 

“Their  orientation  is  more 
toward  behavior  that  involves  ac- 
tual physical  contact  with  the 
child  and  physical  contact  involv- 
ing sexual  activity.”  rather  than 
behavior  that  may  constitute  a 
“prelude"  to  serious  sexual 
abuse,  he  said. 

The  study  said  that  almost  half 
the  families  whose  child  was  vic- 
tinrized  through  sexual  inter- 
course reported  the  abuse  to 
police,  while  only  30  percent  of 
the  families  reported  instances  of 
fondling  or  mutual  masturbation. 

The  report  said  the  results 
point  to  the  “continued  need  for 
researchers  and  policymakers  to 
establish  incidence  projections 
based  on  the  variations  of  sexual 
abuse  by  which  children  are 
victimized." 


Racial,  Economic  Disparity 
The  study  also  showed  a signifi- 
cant disparity  in  the  number  of 
abuse  cases  reported  by  white 
and  minority  families.  Only  10 
percent  of  nonwhite  families 
chose  to  report  incidents  to  the 
police,  compared  with  45  percent 
of  the  white  victims.  The  report 
said  this  suggests  that  the  level  of 
abuse  in  minority  families  is 
much  greater  than  official  data 
have  shown  in  the  past. 

Cardarelli  said  that  tensions  be- 
tween minorities  and  the  police 
may  play  a role  in  this,  and  that 
minorities  may  prefer  to  seek  help 
within  their  own  communities. 

The  findings  also  showed  that 
blue-collar  families  reported  a 
greater  proportion  of  incidents  to 
the  police  than  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  class. 

“Professional  and  business 
Continued  on  Pa^e  13 


Drug  crackdown  prompts 
rotation  plan  in  Md.  county 


Although  the  number  of  cases 
of  child  sexual  abuse  reported  to 
state  agencies  has  been  increas- 
ing dramatically  for  the  last 
several  years,  the  percentage  of 
cases  that  actually  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  criminal  justice 
system  represents  only  a fraction 
of  the  total  because  most  families 
either  choose  not  to  report  the 
abuse  to  the  police  or  are  unwill- 
ing to  follow-up  complaints,  ac- 
cording to  a recently  released 
study. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
followed  the  cases  of  156  sexually 
abused  children  who  were  treated 
at  the  Family  Crisis  Program  of 
Tufts  New  England  Medical 
Center  in  Boston.  It  said  that 
most  families  did  not  want  to  get 
the  police  involved  or  were  unwill- 
ing to  press  charges,  particularly 
if  the  offender  was  a family 
member  or  close  relative  of  the 
child. 

But  the  study  also  said  that 
long  delays  in  court  proceedings 
and  the  relatively  minor 
sentences  imposed  on  convicted 


offenders  also  discourage  families 
from  reporting  and  following 
through  on  sexual  abuse  com- 
plaints. The  study  suggested  that 
the  child  welfare  and  criminal 
justice  systems  must  jointly 
devise  guidelines  that  will  make 
reporting  and  prosecution  of  the 
cases  more  expedient  and  less 
traumatic  for  victims  and  their 
families. 

The  study  looked  at  overall  fac- 
tors in  family  reporting  of  child 
sexual  abuse  and  will  be  part  of  a 
larger  report  to  the  OJJDP  on 
sexual  abuse,  according  to  Dr. 
Albert  P.  Cardarelli.  a senior 
associate  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts*  John  W.  McCor- 
mack Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
who  served  as  an  adviser  on  the 
study. 

Fear  and  Intimidation 

Cardarelli  said  that  96  families, 
or  62  percent,  chose  not  to  report 
the  abuse  to  the  police,  and  that 
most  of  those  who  reported  the 
abuse  were  either  parents  or  the 
primary  caretakers  of  the  child. 
Very  few  cases  were  reported  by 
the  victims  because  they  were  too 


young,  frightened  or  intimidated 
to  articulate  the  abuse  to 
authorities. 

“A  number  of  families  felt  that 
the  issue  was  a personal  one  and 
they  did  not  want  to  get  involved 
with  the  police."  Cardarelli  told 
LEN.  ”1  think  a number  of  people 
just  don’t  want  to  get  involved 
with  the  police,  not  just  because 
they  have  any  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  police,  but  basically 
because  they  feel  it's  a personal 
issue  and  they  don’t  want  it  to 
become  public. 

“That’s  even  more  so,  you  can 
imagine,  when  it  involves  various 
forms  of  child  sexual  abuse  in 
which  the  offender  may  in  fact  be 
a parent,  or  a parent  figure  or  a 
relative." 

Seriousness  a Factor 

The  study  said  that  only  when 
the  offender  is  a friend,  acquain- 
tance or  a stranger  does  the 
percentage  of  reported  cases  in- 
crease. The  severity  of  sexual 
abuse  also  played  a role  in 
whether  to  report.  Cardarelli  said. 

He  said  that  forms  of  abuse 
such  as  exhibitionism  may  go 


The  formation  of  a<task  force  to 
combat  a growing  drug  traffick- 
ing problem  in  Prince  George's 
County.  Md..  has  created  a "tem- 
porary manpower  shortage  " and 
will  most  likely  result  in  a shift  of 
180  plainclothes  and  specialty  of- 
ficers to  routine  patrols  by  the 
end  of  the  summer,  police  and 
county  officials  say. 

The  proposal  to  put  plain- 
clothes and  specialty  officers  out 
on  routine  patrols  a few  hours 
every  week  is  one  of  several 
measures  county  officials  are  hop- 
ing will  stave  off  the  effects  of  a 
manpower  gap  until  new  recruits 
are  put  on  the  streets,  said  Tim 
Ayers,  a spokesman  for  County 
Executive  Parris  Glendening. 

Like  other  jurisdictions  nation- 
wide. Prince  George’s  County, 
which  surrounds  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  beefing 
up  its  drug  enforcement  efforts. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  shift  in 
resources  is  creating  manpower 
shortages  in  other  crucial  sectors 
of  law  enforcement  which  the 
county  is  hard-pressed  to  com- 
pensate for.  One  consequence  of 
the  squeeze  has  been  increasing 
delays  in  the  time  it  takes  officers 
to  respond  to  calls. 

Ayers  said  the  task  force, 
operating  since  February  with  24 
county  officers  and  three 
sergeants  among  its  dozens  of 
personnel,  has  seized  nearly  $5 
million  in  drugs  — almost  double 
the  $2  million  seized  in  1986,  In 
addition,  task  force  members 
have  made  585  arrests  and  con- 
fiscated numerous  vehicles  and 
weapons. 

According  to  Ayers,  the  county 
plans  to  offset  the  manpower 
shortage  by  pulling  investigators 
from  the  six  district  stations  and 
from  such  specialized  units  such 
as  homicide,  robbery  and 
domestic  abuse.  They  would  be 
rotated  to  fill  in  on  routine  patrol 
at  times  when  calls  for  service  are 
at  a peak,  usually  late  on  weekend 
nights. 


“What  we’re  talking  about  is 
perhaps  four  hours  lof  patrol]  in  a 
two-week  period.  It's  not  that 
unusual  a thing."  Ayers  said. 

The  county  also  plans  to  imple- 
ment a voluntary  overtime  plan 
that  was  proposed  by  the 
county's  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  which  opposes  the  rota- 
tions. The  county  has  already 
agreed  to  fund  the  overtime. 

FOP  president  Buzz  Sawyer 
said  his  organization  opposes  th^* 
reassignments  — which  are  ex- 
pected to  he  implemented  during 
July  — because  they  would  take 
officers  out  of  the  specialty  units. 
He  said  that  the  county’s  rising 
homicide  statistics  — 42  have 
been  reported  so  far  this  year  — 
precludes  any  shifting  of  duties 
from  those  units  to  routine 
patrols, 

“Administratively,  it's  going 
to  be  a nightmare.”  Sawyer  told 
LKN.  “It’s  absolutely  counter- 
productive. By  doing  this  we’re 
taking  investigator  - men  out  of 
special  operations  who  already 
have  assigned  tasks  — and  taking 
them  away  from  their  jobs.  Even 
if  it’s  only  for  four  hours,  who’s 
going  to  be  doing  all  the  functions 
that  they're  doing  now?" 

Sawyer  said  that  rate  of  new  of- 
ficers coming  onto  the  force  is 
barely  keeping  up  with  the  attri- 
tion. 

“We've  got  32  officers  coming 
in.  but  they've  lost  that  many  in 
the  last  couple  of  years."  Sawyer 
said.  He  said  the  county  should 
increase  the  class  size  of  its  train- 
ing academy  so  that  recruits  can 
be  added  to  the  force  more  quick- 

ly- 

Ayers  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  personnel  shifts  would  be 
only  “temporary,"  because  the 
county  plans  to  add  125  new  of- 
ficers by  1990. 

But  he  conceded  that 
recruiting,  training,  and  getting 
officers  on  the  streets  "is  going  to 
be  a two-year  undertaking. 


PERF  says  ‘no’  to  legalization 


The  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  has  thrown  its  support  to 
“open  debate  of  our  nation’s  drug 
policies."  as  called  for  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore 
and  other  officials,  but  the 
organization  said  drug  legaliza- 
tion remains  an  "unacceptable 
and  dangerous  alternative”  to 
current  policies. 

In  a policy  paper  released 
earlier  this  month,  PERF,  an 
organization  of  major-city  law  en- 
forcement executives,  said  “too 
many  unanswered  questions  re- 
main to  advocate  such  a dramatic 
shift  in  policy"  as  legalizing 


drugs. 

“If  we  legalized  drugs  without  a 
clear  sense  of  the  consequences, 
we  would  be  courting  disaster, 
said  the  group’s  executive  direc- 
tor. Darrel  W.  Stephens. 

The  policy  paper  was  an  out- 
growth of  discussions  conducted 
during  PERF's  annual  meeting  in 
May,  which  came  on  the  heels  of 
Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt 
Schmoke’s  call  for  broader  public 
debate  of  legalization  and  other 
alternative  drug  policies. 

PERF  concluded  that  any  such 
debate,  although  "critical  to  find- 


ing an  effective  cure  to  the  drug 
abuse  epidemic,"  would  be 
“limited  in  its  effectiveness  by 
the  paucity  of  research  that  exists 
and  the  lack  of  hard  evidence  on 
where  new  proposals  might  lead 
us." 

Nonetheless,  the  policy  paper 
added,  "while  current  knowledge 
makes  legalization  out  of  the 
question  for  the  majority  of  police 
executives,  its  emergence  as  an 
issue  for  national  debate  may 
shift  attention  to  an  old  problem 
in  need  of  fresh  perspectives  and 
new  ideas." 


Federal 

File 


A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the 
Federal  levei 

* House  of  Representatives 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to  an  amendment  requiring  a national 
seven-day  waiting  period  for  the  purchase  of  hand- 
guns. The  measure,  which  was  attached  to  an  anti- 
drug  bill  and  sent  to  the  full  House,  has  the  back- 
ing of  President  Reagan  — support  that  was  said 
to  be  a key  factor  in  the  amendment's  approval. 
The  amendment  would  require  a waiting  period 
between  purchase  of  a gun  and  actual  delivery  of 
the  weapon  in  order  to  give  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies time  to  check  on  whether  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser has  a criminal  record  or  history  of  mental 
problems. 

it  Department  of  Justice 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d  has  warned 
nearly  1 .800  Justice  Department  workers  holding 
"sensitive  positions"  that  they  could  face  random 
drug  testing  later  this  summer,  with  the  program 


to  be  expanded  to  include  Justice  Department 
employees  elsewhere  in  the  country  later  this 
year.  Shortly  after  Meese  announced  the  drug 
testing  program  in  a departmental  memo,  a 
Washington  lawyer  said  he  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  would  file  a lawsuit  to  block 
the  program  on  Fourth  Amendment.  Attorney 
Stephen  H.  Sachs  said  nearly  40  DoJ  employees, 
whom  he  declined  to  identify,  would  join  in  the 
lawsuit.  "You  will  be  struck  by  the  seniority  and 
responsibility  of  a number  of  the  plaintiffs." 
Sachs  told  reporters.  The  group,  which  reportedly 
includes  prosecutors  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's civil  rights  and  criminal  divisions,  is  plan- 
ning to  seek  a court  injunction  to  prevent  the 
drug-testing  program  from  going  into  effect  while 
the  lawsuit  is  pursued.  The  drug-testing  program 
is  expected  to  involve  125  employees  each  year. 
They  will  be  chosen  from  a pool  of  workers  in  posi- 
tions deemed  “sensitive.”  including  those  who 
handle  top-secret  information  and  prosecutors 
who  appear  before  grand  juries  or  are  in  charge  of 
evidence. 
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People  and  Places 


Nobel  Prize-winning  missionary  Mother  Teresa  is  escorted  down  the 
aisle  of  Carnegie  Hall  by  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  president  of  the  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  during  commencement  ceremonies 
June  5.  (See  story  at  left.)  Wide  World  Pnoio 


Degrees  of 
difference 

More  than  700  prospective 
degree  recipients,  from  the 
associate  s to  the  doctoral  level, 
filled  New  York's  refurbished 
Carnegie  Hall  on  June  5 as  the 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  held  commencement  exer- 
cises highlighted  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  honorary  degrees  to  a trio 
of  recipients  that  included  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  missionary 
Mother  Teresa. 

The  graduating  class  of  1988 
was  led  by  a 25-year-old  New 
York  City  police  officer  who 
reeled  in  a bachelor  s degree  with 
highest  academic  honors  in  only 
four  years,  all  the  while  keeping 
his  police  career  in  high  gear 

Mother  Teresa,  like  her  fellow 
honorary  degree  winners,  was 
recognized  as  a "distinguished  in- 
dividual who  (has]  long  graced  the 
field  of  social  justice."  The 
78-year-old  nun.  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Missionaries 
of  Charity,  was  cited  for  her  com- 
mitment to  helping  "the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  dying,  the  unwanted." 

The  college  also  honored  Ar- 
thur Liman,  a New  York  lawyer 
who  served  as  chief  counsel  dur- 
ing last  summer's  Senate  in- 
vestigation of  the  Iran-contra 
scandal.  Liman  was  cited  for  a 
25-year  career  of  contributions  to 
the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

Sydney  H.  Schanberg.  a former 
New  York  Times  columnist 
whose  experiences  during  the 
1975  fall  of  Cambodia  formed  the 
basis  for  the  film  "The  Killing 
Fields.  ' was  the  commencement 
speaker  and  third  honoree. 
Schanberg.  who  is  now  a colum- 
nist and  associate  editor  for 
Newsday.  was  honored  for  his 
dedication  to  keeping  New 
Yorkers  informed  about  the 
forces  shaping  their  lives 

The  class  valedictorian.  Olficer 
.‘\nthony  M.  DiGiacomo.  main- 
lamed  an  A average  throughout 
four  years  ot  college  despite 
simultaneously  holding  down  a 
full-time  job  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  a full 
schedule  of  classes. 

He  received  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  criminal  justice 
and  graduated  summu  cum  laude. 

DiGiacomo  started  attending 
the  nation's  only  criminal  justice 
college  while  assigned  to  the 
Quality  of  Life  Unit  of  Zone  1 1 in 
Brooklyn.  By  day,  he  was  a beat 
officer  who  handled  minor  drug 
and  open  container  violations  and 


kept  disorderly  neighborhood 
youths  off  street  corners,  and  by 
night,  he  hit  the  books  and  at- 
tended courses. 

.A^llhough  he  characterized  his 
dual  career  as  "rough."  he  said 
the  job  and  the  school  com- 
plemented one  another. 

"It  worked  both  ways  because 
what  I learned  on  the  street  I took 
into  the  classroom  and  I shared 
those  experiences  with  my  class- 
mates. And  I was  able  to  apply 
the  textbook  theory  1 learned  in 
school  in  the  streets.  It  makes  you 
sensitive  toward  people’s  values 
and  attitudes,  and  it  opens  up 
your  mind  a little  bit  and  that 
helped  me  a lot  on  the  streets," 
DiGiacomo  told  LEN. 

The  college  also  recognized  five 
students  for  their  completion  of 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  criminal  justice. 


The  five,  along  with  their  disser- 
tation titles,  were: 

Peter  J.  Horne.  “The  Creation 
of  Standards  for  Special  Police  in 
New  Jersey:  A Case  Study  of  the 
Legislative  Process  ': 

Marianne  B.  Lynch,  "Factors 
Influencing  the  Outcome  of 
Parole  Revocation  Cases  in  New 
York  State": 

Jess  Maghan,  "21st  Century 
Cop:  Police  Recruit  Perceptions 
as  a Function  of  Occupational 
Socialization 

Frederick  Mercilliott,  "Arson 
Investigation:  A Study  in  Pro- 
cedures in  Selected 
Jurisdictions";  and 
John  Jay  Rouse,  "Citizen 
Crime  Patrols  and  Their  Effect  on 
Fear  of  Crime  in  Urban  Neighbor- 
hoods," 

Top 

drawer 

The  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  recently  captured 
the  prestigious  Edelman  Award 
for  Management  Science 
Achievement  for  its  development 
of  a computerized  patrol  schedul- 
ing system  that  matches  the 


department's  resources  to  its 
needs  and  which  is  expected  to 
save  the  city  an  estimated  $11 
million  annually  in  salaries. 

The  prize,  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  "Nobel  Prize  of  manage- 
ment science."  was  awarded  to 
the  SFPD  at  the  17th  annual  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Management  Science/Operations 
Resarch  Society  of  America,  held 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Police  Chief  Frank  Jordan  ac- 
cepted a citation  on  behalf  of  the 
department  while  the  system's 
authors,  professors  Stephen  Hux- 
ley and  Philip  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco, 
received  a $6,000  cash  prize  for 
their  40-minute  presentation  and 
accompanying  paper.  "Patrol  Of- 
ficer Scheduling  with  an 
Optimization-Based  Decision 
Support  System  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department.” 

Huxley  and  Taylor,  who  are  af- 
filiated with  the  university's 
McLaren  College  of  Business  and 
have  been  developing  scheduling 
systems  for  over  a decade, 
donated  more  than  a year  of  their 
time  to  the  SFPD  to  develop  the 
new  scheduling  system. 

There  are  three  principal  com- 
ponents  to  the  scheduling 
system,  the  professors  told  LEN 
in  a recent  interview.  The  first  is  a 
forecaster,  which  predicts  the 
need  for  officers  by  hour  and  by 
day  for  a period  of  up  to  two 
weeks.  The  scheduler  then 
devises  the  optimal  schedule  for 
that  need,  and  a fine  tuner 
smooths  out  other  problems  that 
may  confront  the  system. 

fFor  more  information  on  the 
patrol  scheduling  system,  see 
LEN,  April  30,  1988.1 

Most 

unwanted 

A false  arrest  suit  may  be  in  the 
offing  for  four  members  of  the 
Mount  Pocono.  Pa..  Police 
Department  who  arrested  a 
28-year-oId  aspiring  convenience 
store  owner  on  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  man  was  a featured 
felon  on  the  crime-busting  TV 
program  "America’s  Most 
Wanted." 

Gary  Bennett,  a former  New 
York  City  resident  who  fled  to  the 
relative  calm  of  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains. found  himself  with  hand- 
cuffs on  his  wrists  and  a gun  at  his 
head  when  local  cops,  after  a 
three-week  surveillance,  conclud- 
ed that  he  fit  the  description  of 
fugitive  murder  suspect  Carmine 
Esposito  and  moved  in  to  make 
the  arrest. 

Esposito,  40,  the  son  of  a 
reputed  member  of  the  Genovese 
crime  family  and  wanted  in  con- 
nection with  a 1983  slaying,  was 
the  subject  of  a May  22  profile  by 
the  program  on  the  Fox  Televi- 
sion Network. 

It  was  only  after  fingerprinting 
Bennett  and  running  an  FBI 
criminal-records  check  on  him 
that  the  overzealous  officers  were 
convinced  they  had  nabbed  the 
wrong  man  — nearly  two  hours 


after  the  protesting  Bennett  was 
picked  up. 

Bennett  was  leaving  a local 
shopping  mall  with  two  friends  — 
a married  couple  — on  June  9 
when  two  police  cars  manned  by 
four  officers  approached  the  trio. 

"I  had  a muffler  problem  and  I 
thought  that  was  it,”  Bennett 
said. 

"They  said  get  out  of  the  car, 
put  your  hands  on  the  roof.  They 
frisked  me.  handcuffed  me.  and 
told  me  I was  on  'America's  Most 
Wanted’  for  killing  somebody. 
Two  of  them  had  guns  on  me.” 

“One  cop  told  me  if  I would 
have  moved  or  even  twitched  he 
would  have  shot  me,”  Bennett 
told  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Even  the  impromptu  testimony 
of  his  "accomplices  ” as  to  Ben- 
nett's identity  failed  to  convince 
the  arresting  officers,  who  told 
Bennett  they  had  been  trailing 
him  for  three  weeks,  apparently 
because  someone  had  phoned  in  a 
tip  that  he  matched  the  TV 
show’s  description  of  Esposito. 

"I  have  a big  half-dollar  birth- 
mark on  the  front  of  my  right 
hand,”  Bennett  said.  "I  asked 
them  if  the  guy  has  one.  He 
didn’t,  but  they  still  took  me  to 
the  station  in  handcuffs." 

Bennett  has  since  hired  at- 
torney Salvatore  Vito,  of 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  to  file  a lawsuit 
for  false  arrest. 

Bennett  claims  he's  been  a ner- 
vous wreck  since  his  brush  with 
the  law. 

Mount  Pocono  Police  Chief 
David  Swiderski  says  it's  all  a 
case  of  "damned-if-you-do, 
damned-if-you-don’t." 

"If  we  didn’t  follow  up  on  the 
lead,  we  would  have  been  criti- 
cized.” he  said. 

"America’s  Most  Wanted,’’ 
which  profiles  fugitive  criminals 
and  re-creates  their  crimes,  has 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  at  least 
16  suspects  nationwide. 
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What  They  Are  Saying 

“Cops  had  contact  v/ith  a disproportionate 
number  of  blacks  because  the  neighbors  of 
the  blacks  called  the  cops  more  often.’' 

Dr.  James  J.  Fyfe,  director  of  a violence-reduction 
study  in  Dade  County.  Fla.,  on  the  overrepresentation 
of  blacks  in  potentially  violent  situations.  (1:2) 
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Have  you  belted  your  child  today? 


Buckling-up  a factor  in  traffic  death  decline 


The  death  toll  on  the  nation’s 
roads  last  year  was  the  lowest  in 
history  in  terms  of  fatal  accidents 
per  miles  traveled. 

This  bit  of  good  news  was 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


reported  in  March  by  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Jim  Burnley,  who 
said  preliminary  data  gave  a 1 987 
fatality  rate  of  2.4  deaths  per  100 
million  miles  of  travel,  a slight 
decrease  from  the  2.5  recorded  in 
1986.  Since  1980.  there  has  been  a 
26-percent  decrease  in  fatalities 
per  100  million  miles;  that  year, 
the  figure  was  3.3  deaths. 

Burnley  attributes  the  im- 
provement in  the  highway  death 
toll  to  the  increased  use  of  seat 


Prostitutes  in  San  Francisco 
have  found  a novel  way  of  earning 
extra  cash  — not  by  turning 
tricks  but  by  testing  their 
knowledge  of  safe  sex  practices  in 
a quiz  that  educates  them  at  the 
same  time  as  it  offers  cash  and 
other  prizes  to  those  with  high 
marks. 

As  reported  by  the  Knight- 
Ridder  News  Service,  the  Hot  and 
Sexy  Safe  Sex  Contest  — 21 
multiple  choice  questions  devised 
by  the  California  Prostitution 
Education  Program  (CAL-PEP) 
— has  had  a good  reception  thus 
far.  as  hundreds  of  San 
Francisco's  estimated  5,000  to 
7,000  prostitutes  clamor  for  a 
shot  at  a first  prize  of  $100  and  a 
second  prize  of  100  condoms. 

The  contest  was  devised  not 
only  to  educate  prostitutes  on 
safe  sex  practices  and  thus  slow 
the  spread  of  AIDS,  but  also  to 
gauge  how  much  they  really  know 
about  safe  sex. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  the 
homosexual  population  has  been 
decimated  by  AIDS,  researchers 
estimate  that  6.2  percent  of  the 
city’s  prostitutes  carry  the  virus 
said  to  cause  AIDS.  Most  have 
contracted  the  virus  not  from 
clients,  but  through  intravenous 
drug  use  or  from  husbands  or 
lovers.  CAL-PEP  is  an  effort  to 
slow  the  spread  of  AIDS  among 
prostitutes  through  the  quiz  and 
other  educational  programs. 

The  lure  of  a cash  prize  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a “perfect  icebreaker,  a 
great  opening  line”  to  get  pros- 
titutes to  take  the  test,  according 
to  Sterling  Winterhalter  of  the 
San  Francisco  A I DS  Foundation, 
which  is  co-sponsoring  the  quiz. 

The  quiz  is  also  a way  for  pros- 
titutes — hit  hard  by  a downturn 
in  clients  since  the  AIDS  crisis 
began  — to  make  extra  cash. 
Some  say  that  AIDS  has  already 
forced  prostitutes  to  lower  their 


belts  and  crackdowns  in  many 
states  on  drunken  drivers.  The 
total  number  of  highway  deaths 
last  year  — 46,000  — was  far  from 
arecord  low.  In  1983.  for  example, 
the  total  was  42.589.  but  the 
number  of  miles  driven  that  year 
was  much  lower. 

That  the  increased  use  of  seat 
belts  is  responsible  in  part  for  the 
improved  safety  record  was 
shown  by  researchers  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina's 
Highway  Safety  Research 
Center.  In  a comprehensive  study 
of  statistics  in  24  states  that  had 
passed  seat-belt  laws  more  than  a 
year  earlier,  their  study  con- 
cluded that  seat  belts  had  cut  the 
fatality  rate  by  6.6  percent  and 
reduced  serious  injuries  among 
front-seat  occupants  by  10  per- 
cent. The  result,  the  researchers 
estimated,  was  a saving  of  1,300 
lives  in  the  24  states. 

The  estimates  varied  widely 
from  state  to  state.  Texas  had  the 


fees,  sometimes  to  as  little  as  $20 
or  $30. 

The  sponsors  have  found  them- 
selves surprised  by  how 
knowledgeable  San  Francisco's 
prostitutes  are  of  safe  sex  prac- 
tices before  they  take  the  test.  In 
fact,  they  say  most  wrong 
answers  concern  practices  that 
are  considered  “safe”  or 
“possibly  safe" 

Armed  with  a briefcase  filled 
with  contests  and  condoms, 
Gloria  Lockett,  a CAL-PEP  direc- 
tor and  former  prostitute,  prowls 
areas  of  the  city  — such  as  the 
Tenderloin  district  — that  are 
popular  with  prostitutes. 

Lockett  and  other  CAL-PEP 
workers  approach  prostitutes, 
asking  them  to  try  the  quiz,  and 
supplying  them  with  condoms 
and  household  bleach,  used  to 
sterilize  hypodermic  needles. 
Prostitutes  take  the  test  by  mark- 
ing the  multiple  choice  answers 
“safe.”  “possibly  safe."  or  “un- 
safe,” and  the  tests  are  then 
graded  on  the  spot.  Incorrect 
answers  are  explained  by  CAL- 
PEP  workers. 

But  regardless  of  their  score,  all 
prostitutes  who  take  the  test  are 
eligible  for  a drawing  and  the 
chance  to  win  the  $100  or  100  con- 
doms. One  recent  winner  learned 
of  her  prize  while  in  jail  on  a pros- 
titution charge.  Lockett  told 
Knight-Ridder. 

Lockett  isn't  surprised  by  the 
good  scores  on  most  of  the 
quizzes.  She  said  prostitutes  have 
been  made  scapegoats  during  the 
AIDS  epidemic,  when  in  fact  they 
are  much  more  cautious  and 
aware  than  they  are  given  credit 
for. 

“If  prostitutes  were  spreading 
AIDS  bke  people  say  they  are.  80 
percent  of  the  white  heterosexual 
male  population  would  have  it," 
she  said. 


best  record,  with  18.6  percent 
fewer  deaths  than  would  have 
been  expected  without  a seat-bell 
law.  Minnesota  was  second  with 
17.2  percent  fewer,  and  New  York 
third  with  10.1  percent.  Curious- 
ly. in  three  stales  — Missouri. 
North  Carolina  and  Nebraska  — 
the  death  rate  actually  increased 
beyond  expectations  without  seat 


belt  laws.  This  anomaly  appeared 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Missouri  and  North  Carolina,  the 
belt  laws  were  not  strictly  en- 
forced during  the  study  period.  I n 
the  case  of  Nebraska,  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  resistance  to  the 
state's  seat-belt  law,  which  led 
voters  to  rescind  it  in  a November 
1986  referendum. 

In  the  24  states  studied,  slight- 
ly less  than  half  of  all  front-seat 
occupants  were  found  to  be  buckl- 
ing up.  In  six  states,  compliance 
with  the  law  was  over  60  percent. 
The  percentage  was  much  lower 
in  others,  with  a low  of  22  percent 
in  Utah. 

To  date,  32  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have 
adopted  belt  laws,  although 
Massachusetts  has  followed 
Nebraska's  lead  in  rescinding  the 
law.  and  Oregon  plans  a referen- 
dum on  repeal.  The  North 
Carolina  researchers  estimate 
that  if  all  50  states  required  front- 


seat  occupants  to  buckle  up, 
about  1.800  lives  would  be  saved 
each  year. 

The  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  varies  greatly,  the  re- 
searchers added.  They  found  that 
in  Idaho.  Illinois  and  Nebraska, 
fewer  than  50  tickets  per  100.000 
population  were  issued  to  belt-law 
violators,  while  in  Ohio  and 


Hawaii.  840  motorists  per 
100,000  got  tickets.  "It  seems 
clear  that  enforcement  is  one  key 
to  higher  belt-law  benefits,”  said 
B.  J.  Campbell,  director  of  the 
Highway  Safely  Research 
Center. 

A report  in  March  by  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safely 
Board  said  seat  bells  were  often 
used  improperly  even  when  they 
were  buckled,  thus  reducing  their 
effectiveness.  'Phe  board  studied 
earlier  reports  and  167  accidents 
in  which  at  least  one  occupant 
was  belted  and  found  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  people  hud  too  much 
slack  in  their  belts.  A nother  7 per- 
cent had  the  shoulder  harness 
part  of  the  bell  behind  their  bucks 
or  running  under  the  arm  instead 
of  over  the  shoulder.  'Phat  oc- 
curred most  often  with  children. 

Such  improper  use  of  belts,  the 
report  said,  “seriously  degrades 
the  protective  capabilities  of  the 
shoulder-lap  belt,  reducing  it  to  a 
lap-only  belt  with  inferior  cra.sh 


protection.” 

The  safely  board's  concern  that 
even  children  and  small  adults 
should  wear  the  shoulder  portion 
of  the  belt  properly  runs  counter 
to  advice  by  other  experts, 
however.  Both  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  have  issued 
pamphlets  advising  parents  to 
pul  the  shoulder  strap  behind  a 
child  if  it  would  otherwise  cross 
his  neck  or  face, 

"The  safety  board  does  not 
agree."  the  NTSB  report  said. 
"There  is  little  evidence  that 
small  children  or  short  adults  are 
likely  to  be  harmed  by  the 
shoulder  portion  of  the  belt.” 

Although  the  number  of  states 
that  require  buckling  up  has 
climbed  slowly  since  New  York 
became  the  first  in  1984, 
motorists  continue  to  resist  belts, 
as  shown  by  slate  referendums  to 
repeal  the  laws  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  motorists  ac- 
tually buckling  up  has  hovered 
around  an  average  of  50  percent 
in  states  with  laws.  If  there  is  a 
steady  drumbeat  of  studies  show 
ing  that  seat  belts  save  lives, 
those  numbers  probably  will  nse 
just  ns  the  number  of  non- 
smokers  has  grown  under  the  bar 
rage  of  studies  demonstrating  thi- 
dangers  of  lighting  up. 

Ordirav  P liurdcn  is  president 
of  the  Lau'  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Laic  Enforcement 
('ouncil.  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Hlvd..  Westwood  P.O..  W’os/img- 
ton  Township.  NJ  07675. 


Errata 

In  the  June  15  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News,  a layout  error  transposed  the  first  two  columns  of 
Burden's  Beat,  confusing  the  meaning  of  the  text.  We  regret  any  inconvenience  the  error  may  have 
caused,  and  for  our  readers'  benefit  we  reprint  a corrected  version  of  the  affected  text  below. 


There  is  a quantum  leap  in 
deadliness  between  a police  of- 
ficer's nightstick  and  his  gun, 
whether  it's  the  old  .38-caliber 
revob  er  os  a .357-Magnum. 
But  if  the  nightstick  won't 
subdue  a suspect,  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  gun. 

In  recent  years  there  has 
been  an  off-and-on  search  for 
something  intermediate  — a 
device  that  would  subdue  a 
person  without  inflicting  crip- 
pling injury  or  death.  The 
search  has  been  spurred, 
especially  in  big-city  police 
departments,  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  disturbed  and 
deranged  people  on  the  streets 
who  will  tackle  a whole  squad 
of  police  officers  with  nothing 
more  than  a knife  or  steel  pipe. 
In  several  well-publicized 
cases,  the  attacker  was  shot  in 
self-defense  by  the  officers, 
and  critics  have  charged 
overkill  in  both  the  figurative 
and  literal  senses.  But  what's 
an  officer  to  do  when  he  is  at- 
tacked or  when  innocent 
citizens  are  threatened? 


The  answer  lies  in  finding  a 
reliable,  easily  handled  device 
that  temporarily  paralyzes  or 
immobilizes  but  doesn't  cause 
long-term  harm.  After  con- 
siderable study,  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  chose 
five  alternatives  to  deadly 
force  to  be  carried  in  the  patrol 
car  of  one  sergeant  in  each  of 
the  city's  75  precincts.  Noneof 
the  devices  is  without  its 
detractors.  The  approved 
devices  are: 

f An  electronic  Taser  stun 
gun  that  fires  two  darts.  If 
both  darts  penetrate  the 
suspect's  clothing  and  hit 
home,  an  electric  circuit  is 
closed,  delivering  a pulsating 
charge  of  50,000  volts  (but 
only  .00006  amps)  — enough  to 
knock  an  adult  to  the  ground. 
The  device  is  also  used  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  elsewhere.  One  of  its 
problems  was  pointed  out  by 
James  J.  Fyfe,  a former  New 
York  police  lieutenant  and  now 
a criminal  justice  professor 
who  has  done  important 


studies  of  deadly  force.  Noted 
Fyfe,  “If  one  of  the  darts 
misses,  all  you  have  done  is  ad- 
minister acupuncture,  and 
now  it  may  be  too  late  to  draw 
the  .38.” 

H Another  stun  device  called 
the  Nova  XR5000,  which  is 
mounted  on  a five-foot  pole 
and  delivers  the  same  charge 
as  the  Taser.  Obviously,  the  of- 
ficer must  be  fairly  close  to  the 
suspect  to  use  it. 

fA  hand-held  water- 
pressure  canister  about  the 
size  of  a fire  extinguisher, 
which  can  shoot  a jet  of  water, 
temporarily  blinding  a 
suspect,  at  a distance  of  15  to 
20  feet.  It  was  developed  by 
the  department's  Emergency 
Services  Unit. 

I'  For  defensive  purposes,  a 
five-foot  riot  shield,  which 
weighs  17  pounds  and  can 
withstand  a sledgehammer 
blow,  and  Velcro  restraining 
straps  for  binding  the  arms 
and  legs  of  a thrashing 
suspect. 


SF  prostitutes  learn 
and  earn  with  sex  test 


Seat  belts  are  credited  with  saving 
1,300  lives  in  24  states  with  laws 
mandating  their  use. 
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JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE 
OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Theory  and  practice: 
the  best  of  both  worlds 

Ph.D,  in  Criminal  Justice 

The  Criminal  Justice  Ph.D.  program,  under  the 
CUNY  Graduate  School  and  University  Center, 
gives  students  the  theoretical  background  and 
research  capability  needed  for  leadership  roles 
in  criminal  justice  and  university  teaching  and 
research  positions.  Our  doctoral  students  have 
unique  opportunities  to  work  with  the  largest 
and  most  complex  criminal  justice  agencies  in 

the  country. 

For  more  information,  contact; 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  W'est  56th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
(212)  489-3967 


Eye  in  the  sky: 

Customs  deploys  AW  ACS  plane 


As  part  of  the  continuing  effort 
to  intercept  drug  smugglers 
before  their  wares  reach  the 
nation's  streets.  U.S.  Customs 
agents  will  soon  be  patrolling  in  a 
special  airplane  equipped  with 
state-of-the-art  radar  capable  of 
monitoring  the  movements  of 
2000  aircraft  and  ships  at  one 
time. 

The  plane  — a turboprop- 
powered  P-3  Orion  early-warning 
and  control  aircraft  developed  by 
Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems 
Co.  — was  scheduled  to  be  tested 
and  evaluated  by  Customs  of- 
ficials in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  in 
early  June,  the  Houston  Post 
reported.  The  U.S.  Navy  and 
government  agencies  in  Canada 
and  Australia  are  also  exploring 
the  possibility  of  using  the  plane. 

Customs  spokesman  Charles 
Conroy  said  that  the  plane  has  a 
big  advantage  over  Customs’  five 


other  aircraft  operating  out  of 
Corpus  Christi  to  scan  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  continental 
United  States. 

"It  has  a 259-mile  radar  radius 
and  an  on-board  high-tech  com- 
puter to  detect  other  aircraft  and 
intercept  them.  It's  ideal  for  the 
interception  of  low-flying  smug- 
gler aircraft.”  he  said. 

The  P-3  Orion  has  a 24-foot 
rotodome  radar  housing  that  will 
enable  the  crew  to  monitor  an  area 
of  more  than  1.5  million  sqyare 
miles.  Its  sophisticated  elec- 
tronics will  allow  a crew  to  detect, 
track  and  identify  aircraft  and 
ships,  communicate  with  ground- 
based  and  airborne  defense  units 
and  control  tactical  air  opera- 
tions. 

The  plane  has  a range  of  3,400 
nautical  miles  and  a service  ceil- 
ing of  30,000  feet  and  can  stay  in 
the  air  up  to  1 4 hours,  a Lockheed 


spokesman  said. 

The  spokesman  added  that  up 
to  2,000  targets  can  be  tracked  on 
the  the  plane’s  sophisticated 
radar,  which  is  similar  to  that 
used  on  the  Boeing  Sentry 
AWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System)  deployed  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

However,  the  plane  has  one 
significant  advantage  over  the 
Sentry  in  that  it  performs  as  well 
for  half  the  cost  and  one  third  of 
the  fuel,  according  to  Lockheed, 
which  has  been  developing  the 
plane  since  1984. 

The  new  anti-smuggler  plane  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
primary  long-range  anti- 
submarine aircraft  currently  used 
by  the  armed  forces  of  Australia, 
Iran,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Portugal 
and  Spain. 
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Inching  along  on  civilian  review: 

Dallas  reaches  compromise  on  review  board 


Continued  from  Page  1 
called  Kleinmeier  a “racist" 
because  COPS  was  formed  after 
the  Jan.  23  killing  of  white  police 
officer  John  Chase,  and  not  after 
the  shooting  of  black  police  of- 
ficer James  Joe.  killed  just  days 
earlier. 

Strauss  suspended  the  meeting 
for  15  minutes  when  other  par- 
ticipants at  the  meeting  became 
involved  in  a shouting  match  that 
threatened  to  get  out  of  hand. 

The  tense  meeting  underscored 
the  city's  racial  divisions  and  the 
unlikelihood  that  the  civilian 
review  board  compromise  will 
heal  the  rift  dividing  the  city,  the 
police,  and  the  minority  com- 
munity. It  was  only  in  January 
that  the  City  Council  voted  to 
broaden  the  powers  of  the  civilian 
review  board  in  response  to  a 
series  of  police  shootings  that 
angered  the  black  community. 

Minority  leaders  oppose  the 
new  changes  and  State  Represen- 
tative Fred  Blair  (D. -Dallas)  ac- 
cused Mayor  Strauss  of  caving  in 
to  police  demands  and  "selling 
out"  the  review  board.  Strauss, 
who  feared  that  a police  referen- 
dum would  split  the  already  tense 
city  along  racially  divided  lines, 
praised  the  compromise  and  said 
it  maintained  the  board's  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  leaders  of  a group  called  the 
Unified  Coalition  for  Police 
Reforms  have  vowed  to  fight  the 
changes  and  have  begun  their 
own  petition  drive  for  a referen- 
dum granting  the  board  indepen- 
dent subpoena  power  and  its  own 
independent  investigative  unit. 

Dallas  Police  Association  presi- 
dent Monica  Smith  said  the  union 
supports  the  new  plan  because  it 
outlines  procedures  concerning 
the  issuance  of  subpoenas  that 
were  not  spelled  out  before.  She 
said  the  addition  of  the  three- 
member  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee, pooled  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  outside  Dallas, 
would  make  sure  that  subpoenas 
would  not  be  arbitrarily  issued. 

' ‘The  belief  was  that  [the  review 
board]  could  subpoena  anybody 
they  wanted  to."  she  said.  "That 
was  the  problem  with  the  civilian 
review  board  before.  There  has 
never  been  a spelled-out  pro- 
cedure of  what  happens  when  and 
where.' 

Taking  the  Fifth 

Because  the  review  board  is  an 
administrative  and  not  a judicial 
body,  officers  were  barred  from 
claiming  their  Fifth  Amendment 
rights  to  refuse  to  testify.  A 
refusal  to  testify  before  the  board 
could  have  resulted  in  disci- 
plinary action  against  the  officer 
by  the  department. 

"Our  belief  was  that  regardless 
of  the  status  of  the  case,  we  did 
have  the  right  to  plead  the  Fifth 
and  refuse  to  testify,"  Smith  told 
LEN. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  officer 
will  have  to  answer  the  subpoena 
but  does  not  have  to  testify  and 
can  plead  the  Fifth  without  fear  of 
any  disciplinary  action  being 
taken. 

Smith  said  the  alternative  plan 


also  allows  for  Internal  .Affairs  in- 
vestigalorslo  review  a complaint 
before  it  goes  back  to  the  review 
board  for  action  for  a vote  on 
whether  to  take  action. 

Storm  of  Criticism 

The  board  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  ever  since  it  was 
instituted  in  1980.  The  first 
board,  with  a limited  member- 
ship. was  dissolved  in  1981.  In 
1983.  a new  expanded  board  was 
set  up.  only  to  be  dissolved  last 
year  when  the  City  Council, 
responding  to  protests  by 
Dallas's  minority  community 
that  the  board  was  not  strong 
enough,  broadened  its  powers. 

In  the  center  of  the  storm 
stands  the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment. which  has  been  criticized 
from  numerous  quarters  because 
minorities  are  underrepresented 
on  the  force  in  general  and  in 
supervisory  ranks  in  particular. 
In  1987,  minority  officers  com- 
prised just  under  12  percent  of 
the  police  force,  with  only  three 
black  lieutenants,  no  black  cap- 
tains,. and  one  black  deputy  chief. 


Blacks  make  up  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population. 

The  department  has  also  been 
criticized  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice,  in  a report  which  showed 
that  Dallas  was  number  one  in  the 
country  in  the  number  of  police 
shootings  per  100.000  popula- 
tion. The  report  also  found  that 
the  victims  of  most  of  those 
shootings  were  minorities.  The 
issue  of  the  use  of  deadly  force  has 
been  a flashpoint  in  relations  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  city's 
minority  community  and  is  one 
reason  why  the  civilian  review 
board  is  such  a racially  tinged 
issue. 

A report  issued  last  year  by  the 
Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Crime  suggested  that  the  Dallas 
Police  Department  needed  to  im- 
plement programs  to  improve 
minority  relations.  A separate 
report,  conducted  by  the  Miami- 
based  Alpert  Group  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Police  Department, 
urged  the  implementation  of 
training  in  violence-reduction 
techniques  for  officers. 


Dallas  police  officials  say  the 
department  is  making  headway  in 
improving  minority  relations  and 
that  the  number  of  police 
shootings  lias  bivn  halved  in  the 
last  year. 

"The  department's  been  ad- 
dressing (the  racial  issuel  all  along 
in  a number  of  ways,"  said  Police 
Department  spokesman  F)d 
Spencer.  “We've  had  an  ag- 
gressive minority  recruiting  plan; 
minority  representation  within 
the  department  has  increased 
dramatically.  There's  been  a 
tremendous  number  of  initiatives 
to  try  to  develop  and  improve 
police  and  minority  community 
relations." 

Shooting  Drop  "Just  Happened" 

Spencer  said  that  the  number  of 
shootings  by  Dallas  police 
dropped  from  30  in  1986  to  18  in 
1987,  and  said  he  doesn't  believe 
this  was  the  result  of  criticisms  or 
reports. 

"We've  maintained  all  along 
that  the  officers  are  re.sponding  to 
a set  of  circumstances  that 


they're  presented  with,  which 
calls  for  the  use  of  lethal  force.  To 
a large  extent,  it's  beyond  the 
direct  control  of  the  officer.  The 
fact  that  (the  rate  of  shootings] 
went  down  is  not  the  result  of  any 
recommendations  or  anything 
done  at  the  administrative  level. 
It  just  happened."  Spencer  told 
LEN. 

But  minorities  remain  uncon- 
vinced that  "headway"  is  being 
made,  and  that  perception  lies 
behind  the  call  for  a stronger 
civilian  review  board.  Two  groups 
~ the  Black  United  Front  and  the 
United  Coalition  for  Police 
Reforms  — mobilized  200 
members  in  a door-to-door  cam 
paign  to  collect  signatures  on 
June  25.  during  the  Dallas  Area 
Rapid  Transit  referendum. 

Efforts  by  LEN  to  reach  the 
leaders  of  the  two  groups  were  un- 
successful, but  Smith  said  their 
proposals  include  giving  the 
civilian  review  board  the  power  to 
issue  subpoenas  at  any  time  and 
the  hiring  of  a permanent  board 
staff. 


times  it  isn't.  Does  the  officer  in- 
terpret the  actions  of  people  of 
other  races  differently  than  he 
does  his  own’?  Sometimes  that's 
true. 

"And  again,  by  and  large  it's  a 
question  of  raised  voices.  So  when 
we  say  a voice  was  raised  that 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  it 
was  inappropriate.  Quite  often  it 
was  the  motorist  who  started  it." 

The  study  also  looked  at  the 
role  played  by  the  three-day 
violence-reduction  training 
course  in  shaping  officers'  ap- 
proaches and  contacts  with 
citizens.  In  District  A,  a largely 
non-Anglo  community  troubled 
by  drug-related  crime,  the  train- 
ing was  more  effective  in  the  way 
officers  approached  a potentially 
violent  situation  than  in  their  con- 
tacts with  citizens. 

"District  A was  a place  where 
as  soon  as  you  walk  in  the  district 
you  get  the  idea  that  these  guys 
go  by  the  book."  said  Fyfe,  "and 
this  project  was  very  successful 
in  encouraging  them  to  go  by  the 
book  more.  But  it  was  very  unsuc- 
cessful in  getting  them  to  act  on 
their  own. 

“Overall,  it  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  (District]  C,  this  sort 
of  ideal  bedroom  community 
where  the  cops  were  generally  not 
at  great  risk,  where  things  were 
quiet  and  supervisors  were  kind 
of  laid-back  guys  who  had  very  in- 
formal relations  with  the  troops." 

But  in  District  B.  an  inner-city, 
high-crime  are  made  up  largely  of 
black  and  Hispanic  residents,  "it 
really  had  no  effect  on  way  or  the 
other,”  Fyfe  said. 

“The  upshot  of  what  I 'm  saying 
is  that  these  are  guys  who  work  in 
a real  tough  inner-city  communi- 
ty and  learn  most  of  what  they 
Continued  on  Page  15 


The  myth  of  overaggression: 


Dade  study  analyzes  violence  reduction 


Continued  from  Page  1 
tions  were  recorded  by  civilian 
observers  who  rode  with  the 
police  for  874  days.  The  observers 
collected  data  on  2,142  car  stops, 
responses  to  reported  crimes  in 
progress,  and  interventions  in 
citizens’  disputes. 

Much  to  Be  Desired 

Fyfe  said  the  study  showed  an 
almost  Uniformly  correct 
response  during  the  officers'  con- 
tacts with  citizens,  although  the 
officers'  approaches  to  the  situa- 
tions left  much  to  be  desired. 

“Clearly  these  guys  were  very 
well-trained  and  interacting  with 
citizens  long  before  we  started, 
and  if  there  was  a weakness  in 
Dade's  training  — as  is  true  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  — it  was  in 
tactics  and  approaching  a scene 
before  you  actually  confront  the 
individual  involved.”  Fyfe  said. 

This  is  one  area  where  special 
training  can  help,  Fyfe  added. 

The  study  also  seemed  to 
debunk  the  belief  that  police  of- 
ficers often  act  overaggressively 
when  approaching  a situation. 
While  admitting  that  some 
observer-bias  could  have  influ- 
enced this  finding.  Fyfe  said  that 
statistics  on  previous  activity 
levels  seemed  to  uphold  that 
view. 

"It  didn't  seem  to  me  that  what 
they  did  in  front  of  the  observer 
was  very  much  different  from 
what  the  statistics  indicated  they 
did  when  they  were  on  their  own. 
There’s  really  no  way  that  you 
can  say  that  these  guys  were  over- 
ly aggressive.  I think  they  give 
out  a ticket  once  every  four  days 
or  every  other  day.  They  rarely 
talk  to  citizens;  a stop-question- 
and-frisk  was  a very  rare  event. 
Almost  all  the  time  they  in- 


teracted with  a citizen  — except 
for  traffic  stops  — it  was  on  the 
basis  of  a radio  call. 

“Even  in  some  situations  where 
I think  they  should  have  been 
more  aggressive  — and  most 
police  officers  would  think  that 
they  should  have  been  more  ag- 
gressive — it  seems  to  me  that 
they  tried  not  to  be  offensive," 
Fyfe  said. 

Fyfe  said  that  only  in  one  of  five 
cases  where  officers  had  informa- 
tion that  would  lead  them  to 
believe  a suspect  might  be  armed 
did  they  frisk  anyone  for  a 
weapon.  Again,  he  observed,  this 
finding  shows  that  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  how  an  officer 
approaches  a potentially  violent 
situation. 

"T€ike  It  Easier" 

"Cops  are  typically  trained  that 
when  you  get  a stick-up  call,  get 
there  as  quickly  as  you  can,  size  it 
up.  and  do  what  you  gotta  do."  he 
said.  "What  we  were  doing  here 
was  telling  them  to  take  it  a little 
easier.  See  what  other  informa- 
tion the  radio  dispatcher  may 
have.  See  if  you  can  get  the  com- 
plainant's phone  number.  See  if 
you  can  get  the  dispatcher  to  keep 
the  complainant  on  the  line  so 
that  the  complainant  can  give  you 
directions.  When  you're  going 
there,  ask  the  dispatcher  whether 
anybody  else  is  coming.  When 
you  get  there,  see  if  anybody  on 
the  street  can  tell  you  what’s  go- 
ing on.  Use  cover  in  approaching 
the  situation." 

Part  of  the  reason  why  such 
things  were  not  done,  he  said,  was 
the  preponderance  of  false  alarms 
that  the  officers  typically  respond 
to.  which  has  a kind  of  "boy-who- 
cried-wolf"  effect  on  their  ap- 
proach. 


"It’s  very  difficult  to  encourage 
the  officers  to  do  all  these  tactical- 
ly appropriate  things  when  he 
knows  that99  anda  half  times  out 
of  a hundred  it's  going  to  be  a 
false  alarm  and  it  doesn't  matter 
what  he  does,"  Fyfe  said. 

Fyfe  went  on  to  suggest  that 
the  officers’  failure  to  use  their 
unassigned  patrol  time  to  learn 
about  their  beats  and  their 
residents  can  affect  the  ap- 
proaches officers  use  when  con- 
fronted with  a potentially  violent 
situation. 

"What  we  were  encouraging 
the  cops  to  do  — and  what  we 
didn't  find  they  did  much  of  — 
was,  when  they're  not  on  a 
specific  assignment,  to  get  out  of 
the  car  and  talk  to  citizens  and  get 
to  know  the  people  in  the 
neighborhoods."  Fyfe  said,  Of- 
ficers should  investigate 
buildings  — learn  how  it's  set  up. 
the  entrances  and  exits  — just  in 
case  they  ever  have  to  enter  those 
buildings  while  investigating  a 
case. 

"We  were  trying  to  encourage 
the  officer  to  get  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible,  to  get  as  much 
assistance  as  possible,  and  to 
share  as  much  information  with 
other  officers  as  possible,  to  ap- 
proach the  situation  in  a way  that 
meant  when  he  did  come  face-to- 
face  with  someone,  he  himself 
would  not  be  vulnerable.  " Fyfe 
said. 

Inexplicable  Differences 

As  for  the  racial  differences 
pointed  out  in  the  study.  Fyfe 
said  he  "tried  to  explain  it  with 
the  data  and  you  really  can't. 
Does  the  officer  have  to  use  force 
because  the  citizen  of  a different 
color  gives  him  a hard  time?  Well, 
sometimes  that's  true,  but  some- 
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A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation  s newspapers. 

Death  penalty  for  drug  lords 

•■Drug  lords  convicted  of  murder  in  the  course  of  narcotics  deals  should  receive  the 
death  penally.  The  Senate  voted  65  to  29  to  approve  a bill  allowing  the  death  penalty 
in  such  cases.  The  House  should  pass  it  too.  The  criminals  who  make  billions  out  of  the 
drug  trade  are  greedy  gangsters  who  kill  without  a second  thought.  They  order  execu- 
tions without  mercv.  and  without  any  thought  of  the  rights  of  their  victims.  If 
anvbody  deserves  the  death  penalty,  they  do.  A Federal  law  would  give  murdering 
drug  dealers  no  place  to  hide  and  would  let  drug  lords  know  that  Congress  is  determin- 
ed to  wage  an  all-out  fight  against  this  scourge.  The  death  penalty  for  drug  lords  who 
kill  is  cerUinly  no  cure-all.  but  it  would  serve  notice  that  this  nation  is  completely 

serious  about  controlling  the  sale  and  use  of  illegal  substances.” 

— The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
June  13.  1988 

.001  tolerance,  anyone? 

•'The  Reagan  Administration's  zero-tolerance  policy,  a straightforward  campaipi  to 
arrest  and  punish  drug  users  as  well  as  traffickers,  has  shed  its  simon-purity.  After  a 
few  embarrassing  episodes  during  which  corporate  yachts  and  a prestigious  research 
ship  were  threatened  with  seizure  and  resale  after  minute  quantities  of  marijuana 
were  found  on  board  during  searches  conducted  in  international  waters,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  U.S.  Customs  Service  have  decided  that  a little  tolerance  isn  ta  totally  bad 
thing,  So.  for  now.  the  high-seas  seizures  are  off  when  the  quantity  of  drug  encoun- 
tered does  not  'exceed  what  is  probable  for  personal  consumption.'  That  figures  out  to 
roughly  .001  tolerance.  While  it's  not  much,  it  does  rankle  some  Administration  of- 
ficials who  see  it  as  caving  in  to  critics.  Were  it  simply  a question  of  class- 
consciousness.  (the  officials)  might  be  right.  But  the  criticism  of  the  zero-tolerance 
policy  deals  more  with  misguided  efforts  and  misapplied  resources  than  it  does  with 
the  economic  status  of  those  being  pinched.  Seizing  the  ressearch  vessel  Atlantis  II 
because  a crew  member  had  a stash  of  marijuana  may  send  a strong  message  of  drug 
disapproval,  but  in  practicality  it  serves  only  to  divert  manpower  from  the  far  more 
difficult  task  of  effective  interdiction.  It  has  all  the  relevance  of  a firefighter  carefully 
grinding  out  a cigarette  butt  at  the  scene  of  a five-alarm  conflagration." 

— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
May  30,  1988 

Legalization  no  solution  to  nation’s  drug  scourge 

“A  recent  poll  listed  drug  addiction  as  thenation’s  most  important  problem,  and  hard- 
ly a day  goes  by  without  news  of  a drug-related  crime  or  the  corrosive  effects  of  drug 
abuse  on  our  society.  Thus  it  comes  as  a shock  to  hear  people  actually  proposing  to 
legalize  heroin,  cocaine  and  marijuana.  The  mayors  of  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Minneapolis  and  several  Congressmen  declare  that  the  war  on  drugs  has  failed  and 
the  United  States  should  consider  legalizing  drugs  and  treating  addiction  as  a health, 
not  a crime,  problem.  Then  addicts  would  not  have  to  steal  to  get  drugs,  they  argue, 
and  the  drug  traffic,  with  all  its  corrupting  influences,  would  fade  away.  There  is  a cer- 
tain superficial  appeal  to  this  argument.  . .but  it  is  a desperate  'solution'  that  only 
underlines  how  desperate  the  drug  problem  is.  CerUinly,  it  might  save  some  of  the  $8 
billion  now  spent  in  apprehending  and  incarcerating  those  guilty  of  drug-related 
crimes.  But  at  what  cost  in  terms  of  increased  addiction,  deaths,  health  care,  family 
breakups,  child  abuse  and  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  drugs?  The 
astronomical  cost  of  legalizing  drugs  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Even  those  who  favor 
legalization,  such  as  conservative  columnist  William  F.  Buckley,  concede  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  drug  addiction.  Ironically,  the  idea  of  legalizing  drugs  comes 
at  a time  when  there  appears  to  be  a growing  awareness  of  the  drug  peril.  There  has 
been  a drop  in  the  number  of  students  who  admit  to  trying  cocaine,  and  in  a recent  poll 
48  percent  of  high  school  seniors  viewed  cocaine  as  a ‘great  risk.'  compared  with  only 
36  percent  in  1986.  Rudolph  Giuliani.  U.S.  Attorney  in  New  York  City.  fear|s]  legaliza- 
tion would  cancel  out  the  gains.  'You  can't  say  drugs  are  bad  at  the  same  time  that  you 
are  making  them  legal.’  he  said.  The  move  to  legalize  drugs  is  a well-meaning  but 
misdirected  effort" 

- The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News 
May  31,  1988 

Cheap  hits  in  drug  war 

"The  Cabinet-level  National  Drug  Policy  Review  Board  reportedly  is  considering  pro- 
posals that  would  increase  drastically  the  sanctions  against  persons  convicted  of  us- 
ing drugs.  Not  only  would  they  be  punished  according  to  appropriate  laws,  they 
potentially  would  lose  eligibility  for  driver’s  licenses  and  such  government  benefits  as 
public  housing  assistance  and  student  loans.  As  with  the  Administration  s urging  of 
mandatory  drug-use  testing  of  employees,  this  proposal  threatens  being  a cheap  hit  in 
the  anti-drug  effort.  The  appearance  of  action  distracts  from  the  true  shortcomings  in 
the  so-called  war  against  drugs.  Urging  non-judicial  punitive  measures  against  drug 
users  has  a conveniently  low  price  tag  and  a certain  appearance  of  zeal,  even 
vengeance.  But  they  don’t  solve  the  problems  that  lead  people  to  drugs  or  address  the 
need  for  expensive  treatment  programs  to  lead  them  away.  On  the  contrary,  denying 
the  drug  user  the  very  avenues  — housing  and  education  — for  improving  his  situa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  as  useless  as  making  him  unemployable.  Thoughtful  people  already 
understand  the  risks  of  drugs  to  their  futures  and  their  lives.  The  problem  is  getting  to 
the  victims  of  their  own  thoughtless  actions  — after  getting  to  the  bureaucratic  short- 
comings. of  course." 

— The  fPortlandJ  Oregonian 
June  12.  1988 


The  sad  irony  that  pervades 
a news  columnist’s  shooting 
of  a late-night  trespasser 


By  Timothy  M.  Dees 

The  recent  shooting  of  a teenage 
trespasser  by  newspaper  columnist  Carl 
Rowan  is  at  once  ironic  and  sad.  mostly 
because  of  the  media  attention  that  the 
incident  has  drawn  and  the  reasons  for 
that  attention. 

Rowan  has  long  been  an  advocate  of 
handgun  control,  and  once  advocated  a 
complete  ban  of  handguns  in  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  these  views,  he  used  an 
unregistered,  unlawfully  possessed 
handgun  to  shoot  a teenager  who  had 
trespassed  on  Rowan’s  property  in  order 
to  use  his  swimming  pool.  The  teenager 
was  unarmed,  and  reportedly  was  in  his 
underwear  when  confronted  and  shot  in 
the  wrist  by  Rowan,  who  claimed  that 
“anybody  who  is  threatening  my  family 
becomes  my  enemy.”  No  threats  were 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  the 
trespasser. 

Rowan  obtained  the  gun  he  used  from 
his  son.  a former  FBI  agent.  He  claimed 
at  first  to  have  had  the  gun  since  before 
the  implementation  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia’s gun-control  laws,  some  of  the 
toughest  in  the  nation,  but  later  with- 
drew that  statement  when  police  records 
indicated  that  the  gun  was  not  lawfully 
registered  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
which  had  a ''grandfather’’  clause. 
Rowan  stated  that  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  threats  in  response  to  a column  he 
had  published,  and  had  obtained  the  gun 
for  protection. 

Carl  Rowan  wanted  a gun  for  the  same 


reason  that  most  other  gun-owning 
Americans  want  guns  — he  felt  vulner- 
able and  defenseless  against  a rising  tide 
of  crime.  He  didn’t  want  himself  or  his 
family  to  be  helplessly  victimized  by  a 
home  invader  who  intended  to  do  him 
harm  or  take  his  property.  His  fear  is 
neither  groundless  nor  inappropriate, 
but  his  response  is  inconsistent  with  his 
stated  philosophy. 

Most  Americans  who  own  guns  are  not 
Rambos,  Dirty  Harrys  or  other  stylized 
vigilantes.  By  their  gun  ownership, 
however,  they  are  exposed  to  a greater 
danger  from  violence,  as  people  who  own 
guns  are  many  times  more  likely  to  be 
shot  themselves,  either  accidentally  with 
their  own  gun  or  by  a criminal  who  finds 
himself  in  the  position  of  shooting  or  be- 
ing shot.  This  reason  — because  violence 
begets  violence  — is  the  justification  of 
more  constricting  gun  laws.  A gun  that  is 
used  in  genuine  defense  of  life  is  used 
properly,  and.  with  very  few  exceptions 
(notably  the  confused  case  of  Bernhard 
Goetz),  its  use  is  not  sanctioned  criminal- 

ly- 

But  when  the  escalation  of  personal 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Timothy  M.  Dees,  who  holds  a master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  from  the 
University  of  Alabama,  is  a police  officer 
with  the  Reno.  Nev.,  Police  Department 
and  an  instructor  in  criminal  justice  at 
Truckee  Meadows  Community  College  in 
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Baugrud: 

More  awareness  needed 
for  police  to  deal  with 
the  developmentally  disabled 


By  Kim  J.  Baugrud 

In  a time  when  the  buzzwords  are 
“mainstream”  and  “home  placement” 
for  the  developmerttally  disabled,  it 
becomes  increasingly  necessary  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  be  able  to  iden- 
tify and  make  decisions  concerning  a per- 
son who  is  “different.” 

In  this  regard,  the  developmentally 
disabled  should  be  one  group  of  offenders 
about  which  the  police  officer  needs  more 
awareness  and  training. 

There  are  four  good  reasons  why  the 
police  or  sheriff’s  department  and  the  of- 
ficer should  be  concerned: 

H Increased  awareness  and  knowledge 
will  make  the  officer  feel  more  comfort- 
able about  the  disabled. 

I It  will  be  easier  for  the  officer  to  ex- 
plain to  a complainant  and  the  general 
public  why  certain  actions  were  taken  on 
the  complaint. 

II  A better  understanding  of  the 
developmentally  disabled  will  help  to 
reduce  stress  and  assist  the  officer  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

t The  potential  for  a wrong  decision  or 
liability  that  may  affect  either  the  officer 
or  the  department,  or  both,  will  be  re- 
duced. 


The  key  to  a department’s  strategy 
must  be  preparation,  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

There  are  a few  simple  diagnostic  tech- 
niques which  the  police  officer  can  learn 
to  use  under  field  conditions.  For  the 
retarded  offender,  they  are: 

f Can  the  individual  tell  time,  date,  day 
of  the  week,  or  the  current  President, 
governor,  mayor,  etc.? 

H Can  the  individual  handle  money  and 
count  change,  and  read  and  write? 

H Where  did/does  the  individual  live 
(state  center,  group  home,  county  home), 
work  (competitive,  sheltered,  training), 
and  attend  school  (special  school,  class, 
dropout)? 

H Does  the  person  have  a medical 
assistance  card;  driver’s  license;  an 
eagerness  to  please;  the  name  of  a social 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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ihe  land  of  the  midnight  sun.  One  hundred'degree 
seasonal  fluctuations  tn  temperature.  Vast  stretches  of 
wilderness,  relentless  glaciers  and  soaring  mountains. 
Tiny,  remote  hamlets  populated  by  Eskimos.  These  are 
among  the  images  that  tend  to  leap  to  mind  when  most 
Americans  think  of  Alaska.  And  while  such  images  can 
conjure  up  romantic  notions  of  an  alien  and  untamed 
frontier,  the  reality  of  climate,  geography  and  isolation 
make  fora  unique  brand  of  law  enforcement 

n e agency  that  bears  primary  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  in  the  state  is  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  which  deploys  a modest-sUed  force  of 
state  troopers,  fish  and  wildlife  officers  and  other  per- 
sonnel to  ride  herd  on  a jurisdiction  that  encompasses 
some  586,000  square  miles.  To  Art  English,  the  career 
trooper  who  now  serves  as  the  department's  commis- 
sioner, itis  the  general  isolation  of  the  state  from  therest 
of  the  United  States  — the  "outside,  "asEngUsh  says  — 
that  has  played  and  still  plays  a large  role  in  how  the 
agency  operates.  Citing  one  example,  English  notes  that 
up  until  the  oil  boom  of  the  I970's,  his  department  had  to 
send  forensic  evidence  on  a six-week  excursion  to  the 
FBI  laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  analysis. 

English,  a native  Alaskan  and  former  commercial 


fisherman,  jointed  the  Alaska  State  Troopers  in  1960 
and  retired  in  1981  as  a detachment  commander.  During 
that  career,  which  resumed  last  year  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  commissioner,  English  has  seen  the  public  safe- 
ty picture  from  every  imaginable  angle,  serving  extend- 
ed hitches  in  some  of  the  most  remote  outposts  in  the 
state.  As  English  points  out,  the  isolation  imposed  by 
the  wintermonths  can  takeits  toll  on  of  fleers  working  in 
the  bush.  These  officers  are  generally  exoected  to  serve 
two  years  in  an  outpost  assignment,  although  some  re- 
quest longer  stays.  The  Alaska  troopers,  unlike  their 
counterparts  in  the  lower  48,  generally  do  not  patrol  in 
cars.  They  are  more  likely  to  hop  in  an  airplane  — many 
troopers  are  licensed  pilots  — and  fly  from  place  to  place 
as  needed.  And,  given  the  amount  of  territory  and  the 
population  distribution,  the  troopers  and  fish  and 
wildlife  officers  often  act  as  one-man  police  departments 
for  hamlets  throughout  the  state. 

Tke  sense  of  isolation  is  also  what  has  attracted  a 
population  that  puts  a premium  on  privacy.  The  privacy 
issue  is  held  in  such  esteem  that  the  Alaska  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  1975  that  the  in-home  possession  of  mari- 
juana for  personal  use  is  legal  — the  only  state  where 
such  an  approach  has  been  adopted.  Don't  remind 
English,  who  heartily  opposes  this  policy  and  would 


prefer  the  re-criminalUation  of  marijuana  His  advice  to 
those  who  propose  the  legaluation  of  drugs:  "Don't " 

In  an  effort  to  improve  relations  with  the  native  Eskimo 
population,  which  English  concedes  are  "not  as  good" 
as  he  might  wish,  the  department  has  taken  to  appoint- 
ing Village  Public  Safety  Officers,  who  are  selected  by 
their  villages  and  are  trained  by  the  DPS  to  handle 
"smaller"  complaints  in  their  villages.  English  is 
hopeful  that  the  VPSO's  may  serve  as  a manpower  pool 
for  future  troopers. 


Alaska  '$  isolation  does  have  its  good  points,  according 
to  English  who  believes  that  it  has  fostered  solid  work- 
ing re/ations/itps  among  public  safety-related  agencies 
around  the  state.  Nowhere  is  that  better  seen  than  in  the 
area  of  rescue  operations,  which  as  one  might  expect, 
make  up  a large  part  of  the  law  enforcement  activities  in 
Alaska  The  DPS  is  responsible  for  coordinating  such 
operations,  which  can  at  times  include  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  t/ieA»r  Force,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  And,  on  one  occasion  of  note, 
even  the  Soviet  Coast  Guard  got  involved 


apparently,  glasnost  doesn't  stop  at  the  Bering  Strait 


“When  it  gets  to  about 
50-below  or  so,  it  kind  of 
slows  people  down  a bit.” 


English 

Commissioner  of  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Public  Safety 


Law  Enforcement  News  Interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Given  Alaska’s 
geographic  location  - closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to 
the  lower  48  states  — does  law  enforcement  in  your  state 
suffer  from  a sense  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  U.S.? 

ENGLISH:  We  certainly  were  a number  of  years  ago. 
We're  not  as  much  now  as  we  used  to  be.  with  the  age  of 
satellite  communication.  We’re  only  about  three  hours 
away  by  airplane  from  the  outside,  as  we  call  it.  So  we’re 
really  not  isolated  like  we  used  to  be. 

LEN:  When  you  were,  did  it  matter  all  that  much?  Was 
there  any  negative  impact  that  such  isolation  had  on  law 
enforcement  up  there? 

ENGLISH:  Absolutely  not.  The  only  negative  impact  it 
might  have  had  - and  again.  I’U  have  to  refer  to  the  old 
days  — is  that  we  used  to  have  a lot  of  people  that  maybe 
were  having  some  trouble  outside  and  had  come  up  here 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  We  didn’t  know  who  we  were 
dealing  with  a lot  of  times,  because  we  didn’t  have  the 


communications  available.  But  when  we  received  new 
communications  technology,  it  pretty  much  opened  us 
up  to  current  information  on  everybody. 

Marijuana  and  privacy  rights 

LEN:  One  of  the  roost  noticeable  differences  between 
Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  states  has  to  do  with  your 
laws  governing  the  use  of  marijuana,  whereby  cultiva- 
tion and  possession  for  personal  use  are  not  considered 
criminal. . . 

ENGLISH:  It  has  to  do  with  the  right  of  privacy  in 
somebody's  home;  that’s  really  what  it  amounts  to.  The 
Alaska  courts  feel  that  privacy  in  your  home  is  just  that: 
it’s  private.  So  if  you’re  in  your  home  and  you  have  a few 
ounces  of  marijuana,  for  instance,  the  Alaska  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  that  is  okay  to  do  that  — realizing, 
of  course,  that  it’s  still  a Federal  violation.  So  needless 
to  say  it  does  cause  confusion  amongst  a lot  of  people, 
especially  our  young.  The  Federal  Government  says 
it’s  illegal,  and  all  of  a sudden  we  have  the  State  of 
Alaska  telling  them  it's  okay. 


LEN:  Does  that  confusion  carry  over  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers? 

ENGLISH:  I don’t  believe  it  does.  Dope’s  a problem  up 
here  Uke  everywhere  else.  We  are  certainly  not  exempt 
from  anything  like  that.  We’re  looking  at  small  amounts 
like  that,  so  the  law  enforcement  community  in  Alaska 
hasn't  gone  on  a campaign  to  go  ahead  and  enforce  the 
Federal  regulations.  We  have  been  trying  for  a num^ 
of  years  to  re-criminalize  marijuana,  at  least  to  make  it  a 
violation  if  you  have  it  in  your  home.  We  have  not  been 
successful,  and  that’s  probably  due  to  the  thinking  of  a 
lot  of  our  legislators  and  the  people  in  Alaska.  Again,  it 
goes  back  to  the  privacy  issue.  1 think  it  should  he  a 
violation,  very  definitely,  because  it  is  a Federal  law 
already  that  it’s  illegal. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  the  use  of  marijuana,  at  least  by 
some  of  the  popuIaUon.  leads  to  criminal  behavior  that 
would  be  of  more  direct  concern  to  the  poUce? 

ENGLISH:  That's  a very  interesting  and  debatable 
question.  It  depends  on  who  you  talk  to.  Does  it  lead  to 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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starts  with  asking  for  help  and  realizing  that  one  s 
village  does  have  a problem. 


everything  in  between.  We  have  more  coastline  than  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  does,  so  there’s  a lot  of  water 
up  here. 


“/  think  [marijuana] 
should  be  illegal, 
because  I think  it 
does  cause  irrational 
behavior  by  a large 
segment  of  our 
society,  and  thaVs 
not  good.” 


Continued  from  Page  9 

additional  offenses?  1 don’t  know  if  it  does  or  not.  Ob- 
viously. when  you  get  a group  of  people  that  are  using 
marijuana,  after  a while  it  does  get  tiresome  and  they  go 
on  to  something  else.  1 d just  as  soon  not  even  get  into 
that  argument,  because  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
to  me  if  it  does  or  not.  1 think  it  should  be  illegal  anyway, 
because  I think  it  does  cause  irrational  behavior  by  a 
large  segment  of  our  society,  and  that’s  not  good.  Again, 
let  me  refer  vou  to  the  old  days,  when  we  in  the  troopers 
would  stop  a vehicle,  a drunk  driver,  for  instance.  You 
pretty  well  knew  if  he  was  going  to  be  combative  or  il 
you’d  have  no  problem  with  him.  I n this  day  and  age.  if 
you  stop  someone,  if  you  suspect  drunk  driving  or  what 
have  you.  you  never  know  what  the  individual  is  going 
to  do.' So  it  does  put  a little  more  strain  on  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 


LEN;  Does  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  lead  to  certain 
types  of  violent  or  assaultive  behavior? 

ENGLISH:  Yes.  very  definitely.  In  Alaska,  it  s not  a 
violation  to  be  drunk.  We  don’t  go  down  the  street  and 
pick  up  everybody  that’s  been  drinking,  for  instance, 
and  put  them  in  jail.  That’s  not  the  answer,  and  we 
would  fill  our  jails  very  easily  that  way.  Any  state  can. 
I m sure.  We  re  looking  at  things  like  sleep-off  centers, 
where  we  can  take  somebody  out  of  the  cold  so  they 
don't  freeze  to  death.  That  does  occur  quite  frequently 
up  here  also. 


Seek  and  ye  shall  find 

LEN:  Since  you  mentioned  freezing  to  death,  let’s  look 
at  another  aspect  of  that  issue.  With  Alaska  having 
about  586.000  square  miles  of  some  of  the  roughest  ter- 
rain on  the  continent,  search-and-rescue  operations 
must  be  an  important  component  of  the  overall  scheme 
of  law  enforcement  up  there.  What  role  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Safety  play  in  this  respect? 

ENGLISH;  We  are  responsible  for  search  and  rescue  in 
the  sUte.  By  that  I mean  that  the  state  gives  us  the 
funding  to  pay  people  that  go  out  and  search  for  lost  in- 
dividuals. We  have  the  Rescue  Coordination  Center 
here.  If  we  receive  a telephone  call  or  somebody  comes  in 
to  one  of  our  offices  and  says  that  John  Smith  is  overdue 
and  hasn’t  shown  up.  our  trooper  then  asks  a few  ques- 
tions to  make  sure  it  is  a valid  search:  who  the  individual 
is.  how  long  they’ve  been  around,  whether  they  were 
hunting  or  what  they  were  doing.  If  the  trooper  is  con- 
vinced that  we  need  to  start  a search,  then  he  will  call  the 
Rescue  Coordination  Center  and  say  that  we  have  a lost 
person  and  start  the  ball  rolling  from  that  point  on.  The 
Civil  Air  Patrol  will  get  involved,  we’ll  charter  some  in- 
dividual aircraft  companies,  and  we  have  a number  of 
aircraft  ourselves,  and  if  they’re  in  the  area  they  will 
start  searching.  So  what  it  amounts  to  is  the  troopers 
are  responsible  for  organizing  the  search.  We  do  have 


LEN:  Just  going  back  to  the  drug  issue,  do  you  have 
shared  responsibility  for  interdicting  drugs  coming  in 
by  sea? 

ENGLISH:  We  don’t  participate  with  the  Coast  Guard 
in  that  respect.  We  do  have  a border  station,  of  course, 
but  the  only  thing  we  do  there  is  transport  people  that 
have  been  arrested,  to  get  them  into  court.  But  as  far  as 
participating  in  any  drug  interdiction  on  the  water,  no, 
we  do  not. 


The  Russians  are  coming 

LEN:  Of  the  search-and-rescue  operations  that  you  say 
go  on  just  about  every  day,  how  successful  are  you  at 
these  efforts? 

ENGLISH:  Percentage-wise,  I don’t  know.  Right  now  1 
would  say  we  are  very  successful  as  far  the  number  of 
rescues  and  searches  that  we  do.  It’s  a very  large  state, 
and  once  in  a while  we  are  unable  to  locate  somebody.  A 
good  example  would  be  the  seven  Eskimo  hunters  that 
we  just  completed  looking  for.  They  were  located  after 
about  22  days  out  on  the  ice  floes.  The  Coast  Guard  was 
involved  in  that  search,  the  Russian  Coast  Guard,  or 
whatever  they  call  it.  was  involved  in  it.  the  Air  Force, 
the  Air  National  Guard,  our  people,  a whole  bunch  of 
agencies,  and  we  never  found  them.  The  hunters  got  to 
shore  themselves  and  got  on  the  radio,  and  a research 
vessel  heard  their  distress  call.  That  happens  on  occa- 
sion. Often  times,  somebody  will  just  disappear  and 
we  ll  never  find  them. 

LEN:  Do  you  often  work  with  Russian  authorities? 

ENGLISH;  No.  As  far  as  the  law  enforcement  end  of 
things,  we  never  have  worked  with  them.  We  work  very 
closely  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  all  the 
time.  We  don’t  have  occasion  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
Russians.  , 


LEN:  So  you  see  a direct  link  between  smoking  mari- 
juana and  criminal  behavior? 

ENGLISH:  Yes, 

LEN:  The  Alaska  court  also  considered  the  privacy 
issue  in  the  context  of  cocaine  possession,  and  ruled  that 
the  same  standards  would  not  apply,  because  of  a 
perceived  pubUc  health  problem.  Is  there  a^roblem  of 
any  significance  with  cocaine  use  in  Alaska? 

ENGLISH;  Yes.  there  is.  It  has  been  growing  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  do  have  a very  good  law  enforce- 
ment effort  in  the  enforcement  of  trying  to  apprehend  as 
much  of  the  violators  as  we  can  who  are  importing  co- 
caine. I’m  talking  around  the  subject  a bit,  because 
we’re  no  different  here  from  any  other  state.  All  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  very  active  drug  enforcement 
personnel  working  all  the  time  on  these  things. 

LEN:  There  is  a small  but  growing  number  of  public  of- 
ficials who  suggest  that  the  legalization  of  drugs  — par- 
ticularly marijuana  - should  be  considered  as  a way  of 
handUng  the  drug  problem.  What  advice  would  you 
offer  such  officials? 

ENGLISH;  Don't.  That’s  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Making  this  stuff  legal  is  not  going  to  solve 
anything. 

LEN;  What  about  alcohol?  Alaska  has  a reputation,  at 
the  least,  for  fairly  liberal  use  of  alcohol,  as,  perhaps,  do 
other  places  in  cold-weather  climates.  . 

ENGLISH;  Alaska  does  have  a major  alcohol  problem. 
There's  a number  of  different  reasons  that  experts  state 
to  us  as  to  why  alcohol  is  a problem  up  here:  the  isola- 
tion, the  darkness,  the  cold,  things  like  that.  Alaska  has 
passed  a number  of  statutes  this  year  to  try  to  face  the 
problem  of  alcohol,  especially  in  our  bush  areas.  We 
have  more  emphasis  being  put  on  the  importation  of 
alcohol,  treatment  for  victims  of  alcohol,  and  so  even 
though  this  is  slow  in  coming,  and  we've  always  had  a lot 
of  programs,  we’re  getting  a lot  more  programs  right 
now  that  will  hopefully  not  only  help  law  enforcement  - 
that’s  only  one  phase  of  it.  We  have  to  look  at  the  people 
who  are  living  in  these  areas  and  see  how  they  can  help 
us  not  only  to  enforce  the  regulations  that  we  have  but 
also  help  themselves  by  starting  some  new  programs.  It 


“We  didn’t  have  any  backup  most  of  the  time,  so  we  d 
have  to  pick  up  the  phone,  and  if  the  weather  was  good 
maybe  in  a few  hours  or  days  somebody  would  show  up.” 


searches  just  about  every  day  throughout  the  state; 
somewhere  there’s  a search  going  on  just  about  every 
day.  It  is  a large  portion  of  the  activity  that  takes  place 
for  us. 


LEN:  Do  other  agencies  get  involved  in  this,  like  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Air  Force,  or  others? 

ENGLISH;  Absolutely.  The  Coast  Guard  is  responsible 
for  any  of  our  waterways  in  this  state.  If  we  have  a lost 
boater,  for  instance,  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  or  along 
the  Aleutian  chain  somewhere,  we  contact  the  Coast 
Guard  and  tell  them  we  have  received  information  that 
somebody’s  lost  in  a boat,  and  they  will  activate  their 
search  aircraft.  But  mainly  what  we’re  doing  here  is 
coordinating  things.  Each  community  around  the  state 
has  a search-and-rescue  organization  — well,  not  ^ch, 
but  a lot  of  them  have  - and  we  contact  them.  The  Civil 
Air  Patrol  up  here  plays  a very  large  part  in  the  search 
area. 

LEN:  Is  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  always  in 
charge  of  searches  and  rescues,  or  is  that  determined  on 
a case-by-case  basis? 

ENGLISH:  If  it’s  a state  search,  if  it  involves  a citizen, 
then  yes,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  responsi- 
ble. If  it’s  a military  person  or  a military  aircraft  or 
something,  then  the  military  is  in  charge  of  the  search. 
But  generally,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  coordinate 
things. 

LEN:  Given  the  nature  of  the  terrain  up  there,  do  these 
operations  have  special  equipment  needs? 

ENGLISH;  Oh  yes.  We  have  aircraft,  helicopters, 
snowmobiles,  boats.  1 1 takes  all  kinds  of  equipment,  Our 
sUte  can  vary  from  70-below  up  in  the  interior  down  to 
60-above  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and 


LEN:  Might  that  change,  given  all  the  talk  of  glasnost 
that’s  going  on  now? 

ENGLISH:  1 hope  so.  I would  like  to  meet  with  them 
and  see  what  their  law  enforcement  problems  are. 
especially  internal  law  enforcement  problems.  I’m  sure 
they’re  very  similar  to  ours. 

LEN:  Do  they  often  help  you  with  search  and  rescue? 

ENGLISH:  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  was  the 
first  one.  But  it’s  a good  sign. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  relationship  does  your  agency  have 
with  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state?  Who 
does  what  in  your  state? 

ENGLISH;  The  difference  between  us  and  the  outside  is 
that  we  have  city  police  departments  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  or  state  troopers.  We  do  not  have 
sheriffs’  offices  or  any  county  people,  things  like  that. 
We  have  a lot  of  Federal  law  enforcement  agents  up 
here  of  course.  The  working  relationship  throughout 
the  state  is  absolutely  outstanding.  There  are  never  any 
jurisdictional  problems.  If  a trooper  wants  to  work  m 
the  city  of  Juneau,  for  instance,  there’s  no  problem  with 
that;  he’ll  just  work  in  the  city  of  Juneau.  We  have  a 
number  of  metro  operations  going  where  we  have  of- 
ficers from  the  city  police  departments  and  the  state 
department  working  together,  sometimes  with  Federal 
drug  enforcement  people.  Again.  I think  this  goes  back 
to  a long  time  ago  when  we  felt  a little  isolated,  and  we 
felt  that  camaraderie  and  that  togetherness,  where  we 
had  to  depend  on  each  other.  We  didn’t  have  any  backup 
most  of  the  time,  so  we’d  have  to  pick  up  the  phone,  and 
if  the  weather  was  good  maybe  in  a few  hours  or  a few 
days  somebody  would  show  up  and  give  you  a hand. 
That  still  exists. 
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Interview:  Alaska’s  Commissioner  Art  English 


LEN:  Do  you  help  out  local  agencies  with  forensic  sup- 
port work  and  things  of  that  nature? 

ENGLISH:  Yes.  During  the  oil  boom  in  Alaska,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a criminal  laboratory  for 
Alaska.  It’s  fairly  new.  it  has  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  it's  on  a par  with  the  FBI 
lab  and  some  of  the  other  very  large  labs.  So  we  are  just 
getting  started  in  being  able  to  avoid  having  to  send 
everything  out  to  the  lab  in  Washington.  D.C. 

LEN:  You  had  to  send  forensic  evidence  and  crime-scene 
materials  all  the  way  to  Washington  for  analysis? 

ENGLISH.  Right.  The  department  started  getting  in- 
volved in  that  a number  of  years  ago,  because  it  could 
take  us  up  to  six  weeks  or  longer  to  get  the  information 
back  from  the  FBI  lab,  We  realized  that  there  was  a 
problem  and  we  had  to  see  if  we  could  get  some  of  that  in- 
formation right  here.  The  Alaska  Legislature  was  very 
kind  to  us  in  that  area  and  allowed  us  to  build  our  lab. 

I t's  equipped,  and  we're  now  in  the  process  of  hiring  peo- 
ple for  it. 

LEN:  Have  you  taken  the  plunge  into  automated  finger- 
print analysis  yet? 

ENGLISH;  We  have  one  of  the  first  automated  finger- 
print systems.  1 guess  we  installed  it  about  four  or  five 
years  ago.  something  like  that.  So  we  do  have  that 
capability,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  looking  into  shar- 
ing that  information  with  our  neighbors  on  the  West 
Coast,  hooking  up  our  equipment  so  we  can  talk  to  each 
other. 


Slowing  down  in  the  cold 

LEN:  A Minnesota  police  chief  once  told  us,  "Let’s  hope 
for  a real  cold  winter,"  suggesting  that  the  cold  would 
have  a dampening  effect  on  crime.  What  impact  does 
the  weather  have  on  crime  and  policing  in  Alaska? 

ENGLISH:  Well.  I’ll  tell  you,  when  it  gets  to  about 
50-below  or  so,  it  kind  of  slows  people  down  a bit.  I don’t 
know  of  any  weather  that  really  dampens  crime,  but  the 
cold  might  slow  some  of  our  criminals  down  a bit  when  it 
gets  way  down  like  that. 

LEN:  Some  psychologists  say  that  there  is  a relation- 
ship between  stress  and  a lack  of  sunlight.  In  Alaska, 
where  some  areas  have  periods  of  non-stop  daylight  and 
non-stop  darkness,  does  this  phenomenon  have  any 
significant  effect  on  your  officers? 

ENGLISH:  I don't  think  there’s  any  question  that  it 
does.  To  give  you  an  example,  in  the  interior,  when  we 
have  a number  of  weeks  of  ice  fog  — it  looks  like  fog  but 
you  have  all  these  ice  crystals  floating  around,  and 
everything  gets  iced  up  outside  the  house  — after  about 
six  weeks  of  that  you  can  feel  the  attitudes  change.  Peo- 
ple do  get  depressed  and  they  do  get  a bit  edgy.  The 
same  thing  can  happen  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where 
we  have  a lot  of  rain.  After  you  get  steady  rain  for  days 
upon  days,  it  has  the  same  effect.  You’ve  heard  of  cabin 
fever.  I'm  sure.  You  kind  of  feel  enclosed  and  so  forth.  It 
comes  with  the  darkness. 

LEN:  Could  this  phenomenon  contribute  to  officer  bum- 
out? 

ENGLISH:  I think  it  does,  especially  if  you’re  not  ac- 
customed to  it.  if  you  haven’t  been  up  here  very  long. 
You  might  come  up  here  and  get  a job  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer,  and  you  like  what  you're  doing,  but  you  get 
a little  depressed  after  a long  winter  and  a lot  of  snow.  1 1 
does  occur,  most  definitely. 

LEN:  Does  it  have  any  influence  on  the  types  of  crimes 
committed?  For  instance,  does  domestic  violence  go  up 
during  the  winter,  while  families  are  stuck  indoors  for  a 
long  period  of  time  and  they  get  a touch  of  cabin  fever? 

ENGLISH:  Yes  it  does.  I wish  1 could  give  you  some 
statistics,  but  unfortunately  I can’t.  During  the  winter 
months  and  the  holiday  season,  the  amount  of  domestic 
violence  does  go  up.  Usually  after  the  winter  season. 


People  are  just  a little  tired  of  being  trapped  in  their 
houses  for  months  at  a clip. 

LEN;  Given  that  there  are  parts  of  the  state  with  six 
months  of  darkness  and  six  months  of  daylight,  are 
rotating  tours  of  duty  less  significant  than  they  might 
be  elsewhere,  given  that  day  and  night  have  a different 
meaning? 

ENGLISH;  We  have  troopers  that  will  go  into  some  of 
our  remote  areas  for  two  years.  1 f we  transfer  somebody 
into  a very  remote  area,  we  ask  them  to  stay  there  for 
two  years  and  then  we  transfer  them  out.  Keep  in  mind 
that  when  we  say  darkness  for  six  months  out  of  the 
year,  it’s  not  totally  dark.  It  never  gets  light  at  all.  It’s 
kind  of  like  a real  early  morning  or  evening  kind  of 
darkness.  For  instance,  up  in  Prudhoe  Bay.  that’s  kind 
of  the  way  it  is  up  there.  You  never  see  the  sun  for  a long 
time,  and  that’s  when  it  really  gets  to  some  people.  We 
try  to  get  our  troopers  in  and  out  of  those  ureas  every 
two  years  or  so,  but  often  times  they’ll  want  to  sta\ 
longer.  They  might  want  to  stay  three,  four  or  five  years, 
as  they  become  accustomed  to  it.  They  kind  of  like  the 
independence,  too.  I think  that’s  what  it  amounts  to. 


out  to  do  road  patrol  for  six  or  eight  hours  a day. . . 

ENGLISH:  Well,  we  have  road  patrol  posts,  but  unfor- 
tunately we’re  not  able  to  get  in  the  highway  patrol  that 
we  would  like,  because  we’re  too  busy  answering  calls 
and  complaints  and  what  not.  We  are  not  just  restricted 
to  highway  patrol.  That’s  just  one  function  that  we  do. 
We  do  all  criminal  work  in  the  state. 

LEN;  I t's  u combination,  then,  of  local  police  agency  and 
slate  police  force'.' 

ENGLISH:  That’s  correct.  The  only  area  that  we  don’t 
operate  in  as  city  police  officers  would  those  areas  where 
they  already  have  police  officers,  the  first-class  cities 
like  Anchorage  and  whut  have  you.  Other  than  that,  in 
some  of  the  n\ore  remote  areas  it’s  our  responsibility  to 
provide  the  towns  with  law  enforcement. 

LEN:  Do  your  personnel  require  special  or  alternative 
types  of  vehicles  for  patrolling,  like  aircraft, 
snowmobiles,  skis,  etc.? 

ENGLISH;  We  hove  all  that.  We  have  four- wheel-drive 


“You  might  come  up  here  and  get  a job  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  you  like  what  you’re  doing,  but  you  get  a 
little  depressed  after  a long  winter  and  a lot  of  snow.” 


Bidding  for  assignment 

LEN:  How  are  these  duty  assignments  worked  out? 
Volunteers  might  seem  to  work  in  some  cases,  but  what 
if  you  have  an  area  that  nobody  wants  to  be  stationed 
in?  What  do  you  do  then? 

ENGLISH:  If  we  have  a post  and  nobody  wants  to  go 
there,  then  we’U  have  to  force-transfer  somebody  in.  But 
in  most  of  our  areas,  troopers  volunteer  to  go.  Forced 
transfers  are  very  unusual.  A lot  of  it  is  based  on  seniori- 
ty, whereby  the  most  senior  person  can  bid  for  the  area 
that  he  or  she  wants  to  go  to.  and  then  they  can  go.  If  it's 
an  area  where  certain  qualifications  are  required,  then 
we  don’t  have  to  follow  the  most-senior  approach. 
Perhaps  we  need  a pilot,  for  instance.  And  when  I say 
troopers.  I 'ro  talking  about  not  only  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers but  our  Fish  and  Wildlife  Protection  Division  too. 
which  is  equivalent  to  game  wardens. 

LEN:  Your  Fish  and  WildUfe  people  appear  to  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  Alaska  law  enforcement.  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  role? 

ENGLISH:  They  are  responsible  for  fish  and  game 
regulations  in  the  state,  and  the  violations  of  those 
regulations.  If  somebody  goes  out  and  kills  a moose  or  a 
bear  illegally,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  hears  about  it.  they 
will  go  out  and  investigate  it  the  same  as  a burglary 
would  be  investigated.  They  have  to  conduct  interviews 
and  make  the  case.  Now  often  times  in  our  very  remote 
areas,  we  may  not  have  what  we  call  a blueshirt  and  a 
brownshirt  - the  blues  are  the  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  browns  are  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  officers.  We 
may  only  have  a Fish  and  Wildlife  officer  there.  He  will 
go  in  and  investigate  criminal  violations  along  with  do- 
ing his  regular  work.  If  it’s  going  to  amount  to  a major 
investigation,  then  of  course  we  will  call  in  a blueshirt  to 
do  that. 

LEN:  How  do  the  troopers  patrol  an  area  that  is  so  vast, 
and  one  where  many  of  the  roads  are  no  more  than  un- 
paved logging  trails?  Do  they  patrol  alone,  for  instance? 

ENGLISH;  Yes.  We  don’t  have  any  troopers  in  cars, 
and  the  only  time  they’d  be  teamed  up  is  in  the  field- 
training program,  or  if  we’re  going  on  something  that 
really  looks  like  it  could  be  a dangerous  situation.  It’s 
very,  very  seldom  that  you’ll  see  two  officers  together. 
In  areas  where  we  have  to  fly  in  — let’s  say  if  a trooper 
calls  us  for  a backup  - then  we’ll  take  more  than  one  of- 
ficer. 

LEN;  So  your  troopers  are  more  stationary,  and  don’t  go 


vehicles,  we  have  station  wagons,  trucks,  our  sedans  for 
highway  work.  We  have  just  about  everything  in  the 
way  of  equipment  that  you  could  think  of.  We  have  ap- 
proximately 33  aircraft  in  the  department,  and  a lot  of 
our  troopers,  when  they  go  out  to  patrol,  they  just  hop  in 
the  airplane.  That’s  their  patrol  vehicle  and  their  office. 
They  may  go  to  different  villages  throughout  the  day. 
stop  and  see  how  things  are.  do  some  investigating  and 
so  forth.  A large  majority  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  of- 
ficers fly.  and  they  have  aircraft  assigned  to  them. 

Village  safety  officers 

LEN:  Alaska  has  a large  native  American  population. 
What  kind  of  relationship  does  law  enforcement  have 
with  the  Eskimos? 

ENGLISH:  It’s  not  as  good  as  I would  like.  What  hap- 
pens is  we  get  busier  and  we're  unable  to  spend  the  time 
in  a lot  of  these  areas  that  we  should-  The  way  we  used  to 
like  to  operate  was  we’d  go  into  an  area  and  go  talk  to  the 
village  council  and  the  elders  and  spend  some  time  with 
them,  and  let  them  know  who  we  are.  Unfortunately, 
now  that  everything  gels  so  busy,  we  can’t  do  that  any- 
more. What  we  do  have,  though,  as  a substitute  in  a lot 
of  these  areas  is  what  we  call  the  village  public  safety  of- 
ficer. These  are  individuals  from  the  villages  themselves 
who  are  hired  by  nonprofit  village  corporations,  and 
they're  trained  not  only  in  law  enforcement  but  fire- 
fighting and  also  some  medical  training.  They  handle  a 
lot  of  the  smaller  complaints  for  us.  the  minor  com- 
plaints that  occur  continuously  in  the  villages.  That  pro- 
gram is  very  popular  in  Alaska  right  now.  and  is  grow- 
ing. and  that’s  going  to  help  us  to  communicate  with 
some  of  these  smaller  areas  and  hopefully  get  us  on  a 
little  better  stand  than  we  are  right  now  with  some  of 
these  communities. 

LEN:  Do  you  provide  the  training  for  these  officers? 

ENGLISH:  Yes.  At  our  training  academy  in  Sitka  we 
have  a six-week  training  program  to  sUrt  them  off. 
They  go  througfi  training  there,  and  then  they  go  out 
and  go  through  a couple  weeks  in  fire  training  and  then 
we  send  them  out  to  the  villages.  The  villages  pick  these 
individuals  themselves,  so  they  are  usually  from  that 
area.  Then  after  a while  we  bring  them  back  in  for 
another  week  or  so  worth  of  training,  to  keep  them  as  up 
on  training  as  possible. 

LEN:  Are  there  many  Eskimos  among  the  trooper 
ranks? 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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ENGLISH:  We  have  some  native  troopers.  We  have  a 
nroblem.  though,  with  our  recruitment  of  native  people, 
and  to  me  it's  a very  serious  problem.  We’re  very  struc- 
tured. as  you  know,  and  we  have  examinations  like 
every  other  law  enforcement  agency.  We  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  attempting  to  hire  some  of  these  VPSO  officers 
that  really  want  law  enforcement  as  a career,  hire  them 
as  troopers.  We  are  looking  at  that  now. 

LEN-  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  minonty  recruit- 
ment is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  Urgeted  minority 
groups  have  a historic  distrust  of  police  and  thus  they  re 
not  banging  down  the  door  to  get  a job  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Is  that  part  of  the  problem  you  face? 

ENGLISH'  That  may  be  a contributing  factor,  but  I 
think  it  has  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  organization. 
We  have  to  go  through  training,  you  have  to  be  here  at  a 
cerUin  time,  you  have  to  be  dependable.  A lot  of  our  peo- 
ple. when  it  comes  time  to  go  fishing,  it’s  time  to  go 
fishing,  or  go  hunting  during  hunting  season.  That  s an 
area  that  we  have  to  focus  on  a little  bit  more,  and  maybe 
be  a little  flexible  in  some  areas,  especially  in  the  remote 
areas.  I think  we  need  to  be  able  to  flex  some  of  our  rules 
and  regulations  when  it  comes  to  recruitment  and  hiring 
practices.  It's  just  about  impossible  to  go  and  hire 
somebody  in  a village  and  put  him  on  our  department  or 
any  other  department  because  of  all  the  recruitment  re- 
quirements. the  examination  process,  getting  them  on 
the  list.  And  we  have  to  convince  them  first  of  all  that  it 
is  a good  career.  Up  here  it  certainly  is. 

LEN:  Is  there  a risk  that  if  you  tried  to  loosen  things  up 
you  might  get  flak  from  either  the  troopers’  union  or 
from  the  general  population? 

ENGLISH:  1 don't  the  think  the  union  would  object  to 
it  at  all  if  we  were  to  go  out  and  really  recruit  minorities. 
With  the  general  population,  again,  we  have  the  same 
problems  that  you  have  on  the  outside  with  recruitment, 
with  two  Usts  of  applicants  that  are  eligible  to  be  hired, 
The  main  problem  that  we  have  is  being  able  to  get  them 
to  apply.  That's  what  we  have  to  face  — that  and  better 
communication.  We're  in  the  process  of  trying  to  get 
more  information  out  to  them,  especially  our  VPSO'a. 
the  ones  who  are  successful  in  that  program  and  want  to 
advance  themselves  and  their  careers. 

LEN:  Relative  to  their  proportion  of  the  population,  are 
Eskimos  any  more  Ukely  to  be  incarcerated  than  other 
Alaskans? 

ENGLISH:  As  far  as  having  them  in  our  correctional 
system,  the  percentage  probably  is  high.  I think  that  all 
contributes  to  what  we  were  talking  about  earlier.  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News  recently  did  a series  on  alcohol  in 
the  bush,  which  really  started  off  the  awareness  in  the 
bush  of  how  bad  things  really  are.  It  created  an 
awareness  that  we  really  have  to  do  something  either  to 
assist  the  bush  people  and  Eskimo  Indians.  As  a result 
of  those  articles.  I think  a lot  of  our  alcohol  legislation 
this  year  was  passed.  It  really  brought  up  the  problems 
out  there  and  how  can  we  combat  it  and  help  the  people 
out  there.  And  that's  what  we’re  trying  to  do. 

LEN:  Alaska  has  a short  but  very  popular  tourist 
season.  Does  policing  change  at  all  during  that  period? 

ENGLISH:  Funny  you  should  mention  it.  because  right 
now  I'm  looking  out  my  office  window  here  in  Juneau 
and  1 can  count  three  cruise  ships  in  the  harbor.  1 just 
came  back  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula  last  week  and  1 
can’t  even  tell  you  the  amount  of  campers  and  out-of- 
state  license  plates  1 saw  there.  We  try  to  gear  ourselves 
to  assist  where  we  can.  We  like  to  see  people  from  out- 
side come  up  here.  It’s  great.  I haven't  talked  to  one  per- 
son who  is  really  not  interested  in  the  country  up  here. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  to  hire  seasonal  officers  to  help  out 
during  the  tourist  season? 

ENGLISH:  No.  There  isn’t  any  police  agency  that  I'm 
aware  of  up  here  that  hires  additional  people  to  handle 
the  tourist  trade.  What  we  do  in  the  summer  in  Alaska 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Protection  Division  is  to  hire 
seasonal  employees,  but  that’s  because  of  the  fishing  ac- 
tivity that  takes  place  in  the  summertime.  We’ve 


always  hired  them.  But  more  officers  jost  for  the  tourist 
industry,  no. 

LEN-  In  Hawaii,  tourists  who  have  been  victims  of 
crime  there  are  brought  back  at  the  government’s  ex- 
pense to  help  with  the  prosecution  of  the  case.  Does  that 
sort  of  thing  happen  in  Alaska  as  well? 

ENGLISH:  I’m  sure  it  does,  but  I just  can  t think  of 
when.  I’m  sure  that  we  have  tourists  who  get  in  trouble 
once  in  a while  with  some  of  our  local  hoods.  I don’t 
recall  it  being  a problem  at  all.  and  I 'm  pretty  well  tuned 
in  to  what’s  going  on  throughout  the  state. 


‘Raising  a little  hell’ 

LEN:  There  is  a highly  touted  reputation  that  Alaskan 
men  have  for  “machismo.”  Is  that  reputation  supported 
by  the  facts,  and  if  so.  is  it  a factor  in  crime  — say,  in 
more  assaultive  behavior? 

ENGLISH  flaughs}-.  Oh.  I love  it.  No.  I don't  think 
there’s  any  difference  in  the  type  of  crimes  we  have  here 
compared  to  what  you  have  on  the  outside.  The  men  up 
here  are  just  as  macho  as  a lot  of  the  ones  you  have  out 
there.  A lot  of  our  areas  are  a little  more  independent, 
maybe,  than  some  of  yours  are  allowed  to  be.  That's  why 


they’re  up  here  - they  Uke  to  get  outdoors  and  go  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  raise  a little  hell  once  in  a while. 
That  occurs,  of  course,  just  as  it  occurs  all  over.  Bui  1 
think  some  of  our  remote  areas  you  can  do  that  in  and 
get  away  with  it,  whereas  you  couldn't  do  that  out  there, 

LEN:  As  you’ve  said.  Alaskans  are  noted  for  their  sense 
of  independence  and  love  of  privacy,  and  seem  to  feel 
that  the  government  that  governs  least  governs  best. 
Generally  speaking,  does  this  attitude  influence  the  way 
law  enforcement  is  conducted  up  there? 

ENGLISH:  1 could  answer  that  both  ways,  yes  and  no. 
Taking,  for  instance,  places  like  Anchorage,  Fairbanks 
or  Juneau  - some  place  where  we  have  populations 
ranging  from  150,000  in  Anchorage  down  to  30.000  or 
40.000  in  Juneau  - then  we  have  areas  where  there's 
150  or  so  people.  It  really  varies  according  to  where  you 
are.  and  you  have  to  gear  yourself  to  the  kind  of  in- 
dividual that  wants  to  live  out  in  a smaller  area.  They 
want  their  independence.  Our  troopers  kind  of  have  to 
read  the  situation  where  they  are.  We  like  to  send 
troopers  to  areas  where  we  think  they  11  fit.  So  he  has  to 
go  in  and  respect  the  individual's  right  to  privacy, 
whereas  in  a larger  area  we'll  still  do  that,  of  course  — 
that's  a constitutional  issue,  most  definitely  — but  you 
have  to  read  the  situation  differently.  There  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  enforcement  in  different  areas  of  the 
state. 


DARE  program  comes  up  a winner 
for  both  students  and  cop/teachers 
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next  year  the  program  will  be  available  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  senior  high  school  level. 

The  success  of  the  program,  she  told  LEN.  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  officers  to  reach  out  to  the  children  and  to 
be  available,  not  just  while  teaching,  but  during  infor- 
mal activities  outside  the  classroom  as  well. 

“They  come  in  and  they're  part  of  the  teaching  team: 
they  become  part  of  the  school  faculty  during  that  time 
and  they  don't  do  anything  else."  said  Rich.  “I  think 
that’s  important  too,  that  they  don't  have  a role  in  law 
enforcement  while  they're  doing  the  DARE  program. 
They’re  there  only  for  the  kids  and  to  help  those  kids 
most  in  formal  classroom  activites  and  informally  on  the 
school  grounds  where  they  can  work  one-on-one." 

Styles  Differ.  Lessons  Don’t 
Stocks  said  each  DARE  instructor  "has  a different 
teaching  style  as  every  teacher  has  a different  style. 
Some  are  more  flamboyant,  some  are  more  reserved. 
Some  do  a lot  of  creative  things,  too."  such  as  role- 
playing  and  developing  skits. 

But  Stocks  said  that  regardless  of  differences  in 
teaching  styles,  the  lesson  plan  each  instructor  follows 
is  the  same.  Not  only  does  the  program  tell  students  of 
the  types  and  dangers  of  substance  abuse,  it  also  con- 
centrates on  informing  students  about  personal  safety, 
helps  them  to  understand  the  consequences  of  decisions 
they  might  make,  and  seeks  to  show  them  how  to  form 
skills  that  will  help  them  resist  social  and  peer  pressures 
to  use  drugs. 

Stocks  said  that  other  components  of  the  curriculum 
are  aimed  at  getting  students  to  be  assertive  and  help 
them  to  build  their  self-esteem  and  support  systems  and 
to  learn  to  manage  stress  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  drugs. 

In  Stocks’  case,  he  uses  his  past  experiences  as  a 
street  officer  to  impart  DARE’s  message  to  his 
students.  "I  use  street  scenarios,  my  personal 
background-  Anything  that  motivates  them  to  keep 
their  mind  on  the  track  of  what  we  re  trying  to  do. 
Basically,  it  s being  real.  Children  can  see  very  quickly 
through  facades.  One  of  the  big  things  you  want  to  do 
within  the  framework  is  to  be  real  to  them,  be  honest." 

Students  can  be  a challenge  whether  their  homes  are 
located  in  well-heeled  suburbs  or  in  bleak  inner-city 
ghettos.  The  bottom  line,  said  Stocks,  is  that  an  instruc- 
tor must  relate  to  them. 

“Frankly,  every  classroom  is  a challenge  but  working 
within  the  inner-city  system  has  a whole  set  of  other 
challenges  beside  just  teaching.  You  have  to  relate  to 


them.  You're  going  to  find  them  harder.  You’re  going  to 
find  them  streetwise  more  than  anything  else,  not 
responsive  to  a lot  of  different  things.  And  you  will, 
eventually,  very  quickly  gain  confidence  with  them  and 
they  begin  to  interrelate  very  well.” 

Building  Trust 

But  Stocks  said  one  of  the  greatest  outgrowths  of  the 
DARE  program  is  that  it  helps  to  foster  trusting, 
positive  attitudes  between  the  kids  and  the  police. 

“Children  are  finally  realizing  that  the  police  are  out 
there  to  help  them,  which  is  a positive  side.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  program  we  saw  some  resistance.”  said 
Stocks,  citing  one  experience  from  his  own  work  in  the 
DARE  program. 

"In  one  particular  case,  I had  arrested  this  kids 
grandfather.  The  grandfather  had  gone  to  prison  and,  in 
fact,  had  died  in  prison.  So  when  the  guy  saw  me  he 
responded  with  total  negativity.  But  after  a couple  of 
months  of  working  with  him.  he  began  to  see  the  whole 
direction,  the  totality,  and  he  became  one  of  the  better 
students  in  class.  But  it’s  tough." 

The  officers  attend  classes  unarmed  not  only  because 
of  the  potential  safety  hazards  posed  by  carrying  a gun 
but  also  to  allow  the  students  to  focus  on  them  as  people 
rather  than  on  their  weapons. 

“We  go  in  the  schoolyard  with  them  at  lunchtime  and 
recess  and  play  with  them,”  said  Stocks.  "If  you’re  out 
there  with  a Sam  Brown  that  weighs  eight  and  a half 
pounds  you  just  can't  do  the  job.  Plus,  during  class,  a lot 
of  kids  have  fixations  on  guns.  Their  eyes  follow  the  gun 
all  the  time.” 

DARE  studies  end  after  17  weeks  in  a "culmination.” 
or  graduation  ceremony  for  those  students  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  program  — which  has  an  ex- 
tremely low  dropout  rate,  Stocks  noted.  During  the 
ceremony  the  students  receive  a certificate  and  make  a 
pledge  that  they  will  try  to  incorporate  DARE  prin- 
ciples into  their  lives  and  avoid  substance  abuse. 

Gratification  Beyond  Price 
Stocks  said  that  his  involvement  in  DARE  is  gratify- 
ing because  it  allows  him  “to  see  these  children  grow,  to 
see  them  change  attitudes  and  ideas  towards  drugs  and 
a lot  of  other  issues  in  their  lives.  You’d  be  surprised 
how  much  they  talk  about  and  what  they  need  to  talk 
about. 

"On  culmination  days  they  walk  up  and  they  shake 
your  hand  and  give  you  a hug  and  thank  you  — those  are 
internal  things  you  can’t  put  a price  tag  on.” 
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The  sad  irony  of  Carl  Rowan 


History  of  honor  saluted 
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defense  to  the  level  of  deadly  force 
occurs  with  no  intermediate  and 
more  rational  considerations,  the 
role  of  the  head  of  a household  as 
the  unquestioned  defender  of  his 
castle  must  be  challenged.  Vir- 
tually everyone  has.  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  especially  as  a 
youth,  trespassed  on  another's 
property  for  some  less-than- 
lawful  purpose.  The  intrusion 
may  have  been  to  avoid  a longer 
walk,  to  see  something  that  was 
not  visually  accessible  from  the 
well-traveled  road,  or  to  use  or 
take  something  (from  orchard  ap- 
ples to  diamond  bracelets)  at  a 
"midnight  discount.”  These 
kinds  of  trespasses  are  part  of  the 
way  that  Americans  learn  the 
limits  of  their  freedoms  and  deter- 
mine what  is  right  and  wrong. 
When  discovered,  the  offenders 
are  sometimes  apprehended  and 
punished,  and  not  inappropriate- 
ly, for  this  is  also  part  of  the  limit- 
learning process.  Most  people 
would  be  quick  to  assert  that  their 
incursions  were  not  felonious,  and 
that  they  meant  no  real  harm. 
They  would  cringe  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  their  actions  would 
justify  being  shot  with  a poten- 
tially lethal  weapon. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Ben 
Smith,  the  late-night  trespasser 
onto  Rowan's  property.  Smith 
was  indulging  in  a prank  that  is 
apparently  common  in  the 
wealthy  suburb  where  Rowan 
resides.  There  is  no  indication 
that  he  intended  or  offered  harm 
to  Rowan  or  his  family.  He  did  not 
approach  Rowan  with  a weapon, 
but  instead  responded  to 
Rowan’s  warning  that  he  had  a 
gun  by  saying  "C’mon.  man." 
which  is  hardly  provocative.  Ben 
Smith’s  actions  were  certainly 


Rowan’s  actions  and  boost 
publicity  of  the  event,  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  apparent  change  of 
heart  of  this  liberal  foe  of  the 
NRA  and  of  unrestricted  gun 
ownership.  One  U.S.  Senator,  also 
using  the  incident  for  political 
purposes,  purchased  an  NRA 
membership  in  Rowan’s  name. 
Further,  a radio  call-in  show 
recorded  a strongly  approving 
reaction  to  Rowan’s  actions  from 
its  audience.  This  "make  my  day” 
philosophy  further  fuels  the  ir- 
responsible use  of  guns  by  private 
citizens. 

Police  officers,  who  use  guns  as 
personal  tools  of  their  trade  and 
are  typically  more  familiar  with 
them  than  is  the  average  gun 
owner,  are  trained  extensively  in 
the  use  of  deadly  force,  and 
carefully  counseled  and  trained 
that  shooting  is  the  absolute  last 
resort  in  resolving  a conflict. 
Because  of  this,  most  officers  will 
go  to  incredible  extremes  to  avoid 
the  use  of  deadly  force,  even  when 
the  threat  to  their  own  lives  is  Im- 


Baugrud: 

Basic  information  can  help 
police  help  the  disabled 
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worker  and/or  helping  agency; 
halting  or  limited  speech? 

There  are  also  other  members  of 
the  developmental  disabilities 
family,  including  those  afflicted 
with  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
spina  bifida  and  autism.  A law  en- 
forcement officer  is  likely  to  have 
limited  contact  with  persons  suf- 
fering these  disabilities,  but  cer- 
tain basic  pieces  of  information 
can  be  of  help. 

il  Cerebral  palsy  is  a condition 
where  damage  to  the  brain  affects 
the  motor  coordination  of  the 
body.  Those  afflicted  have  dif- 
ficulty walking,  and  possibly 
retardation  and/or  speech  prob- 
lems. 

1 The  procedures  for  dealing  for 
epileptics  are  generally  outlined 
in  an  officer’s  first  aid  training. 
At  the  most  basic,  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  injury  and  permit 
the  seizure  to  take  its  course. 

f Spina  bifida  is  a spinal  defect 
at  birth  and  is  now  often  repaired. 


cause  to  summon  the  police,  to 
sign  a complaint,  and  to  have 
Smith  answer  for  his  actions  in 
court  and  perhaps  suffer  a 
criminal  penalty.  Ben  Smith  did 
not  deserve  to  get  shot,  not  even 
by  a frightened  homeowner. 

The  response  of  gun-control  op- 
ponents has  been  equally  ir- 
responsible. The  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion was  to  formally  commend 


minent  and  palpable.  They  do  not. 
in  most  cases,  shoot  irresponsibly 
or  unlawfully,  and  those  who  do 
usually  see  their  careers  adverse- 
ly affected,  if  not  terminated.  A 
police  officer  who  had  shot  Ben 
Smith  would  have  been  cashiered. 
The  newspaper  columnist  who 
does  it  becomes  an  unwitting  folk 
hero. 

There  is.  sadly,  a racial  aspect 
to  this  incident  as  well.  Carl 


“A  police  officer  who  had  shot  Ben 
Smith  would  have  been  cashiered. 
[Rowan]  becomes  a folk  hero.” 


Rowan  is  black  and  Ben  Smith  is 
white.  This  hardly  matters,  ex- 
cept as  a method  of  obscuring  the 
real  issue  of  the  unjustified  use  of 
deadly  force.  Responsible  gun 
ownership  and  use  can  be  an  asset 
to  home  security  and  to  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  Gun  ownership 
without  careful  consideration  of 
the  potential  consequences,  and 
without  careful,  responsible  train- 
ing in  the  practical,  legal  and 
moral  dimensions  of  the  use  of 
deadly  force,  is  nothing  more  than 
a liability  and  a source  of  greater 
insecurity  to  Americans.  After 
all.  a lot  of  really  good  people  have 
probably  stolen  orchard  apples  or 
taken  unauthorized  midnight 
swims.  If  they  had  wandered  into 
Carl  Rowan’s  backyard,  some  of 
those  really  good  people  might 
have  wound  up  as  really  dead 
people. 


Hat  in  hand,  one  foot  resting  on  a cactus,  a bronze  sculpture  of  a tum- 
of-thecentury  Western  lawman  reflects  upon  the  engraved  names  of 
170  officers  known  to  have  been  killed  in  the  Territory  and  State  of 
Arizona  since  1865.  The  S250.000  peace  officers’  memorial,  located  in 
the  Wesley  Bolin  Plaza  in  Phoenix,  was  dedicated  on  Friday,  May  20  in 
candlelight  ceremonies  attended  by  officers  from  a host  of  agencies 
and  by  an  estimated  260  survivors  of  slain  officers.  The  statue  was  the 
work  of  Scottsdale  artist  Wes  Chapman,  who  sculpted  the  work  in  the 
kitchen  of  a local  restaurant  — "the  only  workable  place  with  a 12-foot 
ceiling  that  1 could  find."  Rm  Vn  na^i'e 


An  officer  will  have  almost  no 
contact  with  individuals  who  are 
SB-afflicted. 

H Autistic  persons  are  nearly 
always  institutionalized.  It  will 
be  rare  to  have  professional  con- 
tact. 

If  a person  with  a developmen- 
tal disability  breaks  the  law.  pro- 
cess the  complaint  according  to 
departmental  procedures.  If  an 
arrest  is  made  and/or  the  in- 
dividual is  taken  into  custody,  be 
sure  to  identify  your  suspicions  of 
the  disability  to  your  shift  com- 
mander. supervisor  and  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  lockup  facili- 
ty. A ride  home  with  lights  and 
siren  only  tends  to  reinforce  the 
undesirable  behavior. 

As  you  are  discussing  the  com- 
plaint or  as  the  case  is  being 
prepared  for  prosecution,  make 
sure  that  the  local  Chapter  51 
Coordinator  is  notified.  The  coor- 
dinator will  want  to  be  advised  of 
the  circumstances  and  become  in- 
volved early  in  the  process. 


WANT  TO  CUT  DOWN  ON  CRIME? 

MIND  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS. 


That’s  right- mind 
your  own  business. 

You  see,  crime  costs 
American  businesses  ' 

more  than  $100  billion  a ^ 
year.  $100  billion!  When 
crime  hits  your  company^H 
- or  your  employees  - it  ^ 
hurts  productivity.  TAI 

profits,  and  morale. 

Since  it’s  your  people 
who  make  your  business 


run,  you  should  do  everything 
^S||^  you  can  to  protect  them. 
jjK’^Start  by  joining  the  National 
In  Crime  Prevention  Council 
and  me  - McGruff.  Contact 

Suite  540.  Washington. 

D.C.  20005. 

HTEOUTOF  Minding  your  own 
business  - it's  a great 
way  to  help...  TAKE  A 
fm  BITE  OUT  OF  CRIME 
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Jobs 


Police  Officers.  The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  is  recruiting 
for  entry-level  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  a U.S.  citizen,  and 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D.;  must  be  at  least  5'  tall  but 
not  taller  than  6'8";  must  be  in 
good  health  and  meet  a vision  re- 
quirement. and  must  pass  a quali- 
fying written  and  oral  examina- 
tion and  a background  investiga- 
tion. 

Annual  salary  for  basic  police 
officer  positions  is  $30,059  and  is 
automatically  increased  to 
$39,818.  Candidates  with  prior 
law  enforcement  experience  and/ 
or  acceptable  college  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  training  academy 
at  a salary  level  higher  than 
$30,059. 

To  apply,  contact  the  Hecruit- 
ment  Unit,  Employee  Opportuni- 
ty and  Development  Division, 
150  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90012.  Telephone: 


Deputy  Sheriffs 
Monroe  County,  Fla. 

The  Monroe  County  Sheriff’s 
Office  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Sheriff.  Respon- 
sibilities are  to  provide  law 
enforcement  and  related  ser- 
vices to  Monroe  County. 
Previous  certified  law  en- 
forcement training  required. 
Applicants  must  be  19  years 
of  age  and  have  a high  school 
diploma.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  successfully  pass 
psychological,  polygraph, 
drug  urinalysis  test  and  an 
extensive  background  in- 
vestigation. Starting  salary 
$20. 055/year.  Excellent 
benefits.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact;  Monroe  County 
Sheriff's  Office.  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  1269, 
Key  West  FL  33040.  (305) 
292-7044.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Employer. 


(2131  485-LA  PD.  You  may  reach 
an  I.APD  recruiter  on  one  of  the 
following  toll-free  numbers;  (800) 
252-7790  (California  residents): 
(800)  421-9555  (out-of-state 
residents).  AA/EOE. 

Border  Patrol  Agents.  The  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  seeking  to  fill  approx- 
imately 2.000  trainee  Border 
Patrol  agent  positions  located 
along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border. 

Candidates  will  be  appointed  at 
the  GS-5  ($15,118)  or  GS-7 
($18,726)  level,  depending  on 
qualifications.  GS-5  requires  one 
year  general  experience:  GS-7  re- 
quires one  year  specialized  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement. 
Education  may  be  substituted. 
Applicants  must  also  be  U.S. 
citizens,  successfully  complete 
written  exam  and  oral  interview, 
be  in  excellent  physical  condition, 
possess  a valid  driver’s  license, 
and  be  less  than  35  years  old 
(waivers  granted  for  past  law  en- 
forcement experience). 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  nearest  branch  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  or  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization 
Service,  or  write  to  INS/cp,  Per- 
sonnel Division,  425  1 Street. 
N.W..  Room  6032.  Washington. 
DC  20536.  EOE. 

Police  Chief.  The  city  of  Norman. 
Okla..  population  80.000.  is  seek- 
ing an  experienced  police  ad- 
ministrator to  work  under  a 
council-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  police  chief  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Applicants  must  have  a four- 
year  college  degree  in  law  enforce- 
ment. public  administration  or  a 
related  field.  A master’s  degree. 
Applicants  should  have  a record 
of  progressively  responsible  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  law  en- 
forcement. including  three  to  five 
years  experience  at  a responsible 
supervisory  level  in  an  organiza- 


tion of  comparable  size.  Strong 
management  and  communication 
skills  are  required.  The  successful 
candidate  will  manage  a depart- 
ment of  1 37  personnel  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $5  million.  Annual 
salary  range  is  $34,900  to 
$46,780.  plus  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  letter  of  application 
to:  Personnel  Department.  City  of 
Norman.  P.O.  Box  370.  Norman. 
OK  73070.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  July  31.  1988.  AA/EOE. 

Senior  Research  Associate.  The 
National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  is  seeking  qualified 
applicants  for  the  position  of 
Senior  Research  Associate  for  its 
San  Francisco  office. 

Applicants  must  have  a dem- 
onstrated track  record  of  securing 
government  and  foundation  ap- 
plied research  grants  in  the  areas 
of  juvenile  and  adult  criminal 
justice.  Responsibilities  also  in- 
clude management  of  NCCD’s 
research  and  technical  support 
staff.  Knowledge  of  applied 
research  methods  and  statistics  is 
essential,  as  are  excellent  writing 
skills.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Salary 
$45,000  to  $55,000.  depending  on 
qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  interest, 
resume  and  three  references 
before  July  31.  1988,  to;  James 
Austin,  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency.  77 
Maiden  Lane,  4th  Floor.  San 
Francisco.  CA  94108. 

Police  Officers.  New  London, 
Conn.,  has  several  entry-level 
openings  on  its  99-member  police 
department.  Applicants  must 
have  completed  one  year  of  col- 
lege. be  of  excellent  character  and 
in  good  physical  and  mental 
health. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Per- 
sonnel Officer,  City  of  New  Lon- 
don, 181  Captain’s  Walk.  New 
London,  CT  06320. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18  — 
you  pay  just  $1 6.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN.  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  >-en273 

Name  Title 

Agency 

Mailing  Address 

City State ZIP 


Study  eyes  factors  in 
sex  abuse  reporting 


ContiDued  from  Page  3 
[people]  have  a far  greater  use  of 
resources  in  terms  of  private 
counseling,  private  therapists, 
private  agencies  in  which  to  ar- 
rive at  some  resolution  and  are 
usually  more  aware  of  those 
resources  than  families  who  lack 
education  or  knowledge  about  the 
resources  available,”  Cardarelli 
said. 

But  he  added  that  once  an 
abuse  case  reported  to  police 
enters  the  criminal  justice 
system,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  case 
will  go  to  trial  or  that  a 
perpetrator  will  be  sentenced. 

Conflicting  Objectives 
The  objectives  of  child  welfare 
programs  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  often  clash,  the  report 
noted,  with  social  workers  want- 
ing to  preserve  the  privacy  of  the 
family  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials wanting  to  prosecute  the 
offender. 

“There’s  got  to  be  a greater 
cooperation  between  what  I 
would  call  treatment-oriented 
agencies  and  the  law  enforcement 
system.”  Cardarelli  said,  “so  that 
not  only  the  trauma  of  the  child  is 
reduced,  but  the  likelihood  of  the 
case  reaching  its  full  hearing  in- 
creases. If  there’s  any  an- 
tagonism between  both  you  re 
probably  unlikely  to  get  these 
cases  to  come  to  full  completion.” 
Skepticism  about  the  outcome 
of  trial  proceedings  also  con- 
tributes to  a decline  in  the  number 
of  convictions  in  child  sexual 
abuse  cases.  The  report  noted 
that  in  the  60  cases  reported  to 
police,  only  two-thirds  of  the 
suspects  were  ever  taken  into 
custody,  and  of  those  taken  into 
custody,  only  onehalf  received  a 
sentence  to  prison  or  a treatment 
facility. 

Deborah  Daro,  director  of 
research  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  said  that  the  OJJDP 
report  shows  that  families  and 
social  service  agencies  share 
similiar  attitudes  toward  report- 
ing child  sexual  abuse  to  the 
police.  She  said  other  studies 
have  shown  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  professionals  who  are 
aware  of  child  abuse  cases  ever 
report  them. 

"And  the  reasons  that  profes- 
sionals give  generally  is  they  real- 
ly feel  they  can  work  with  the 
family  better  if  the  system  is  not 
involved,”  Daro  said.  “That  s a 
comment  on  the  system,  and  I 
think  this  report  is  saying  is  that 
families  feel  the  same  way,  that  if 
they  see  the  problem  is  there  they 
can  deal  with  it.” 

Continuing  the  Abuse 

But  Daro  said  that  a family’s 
reluctance  to  report  abuse  to  the 
police  could  allow  the  offender  to 
continue  to  commit  abuse. 

“What  we  know  about  a good 
number  of  perpetrators  is  that 
they  don’t  stop  their  behavior. 
That’s  problematic.  So  you’re 
basically  assuming  a voluntary 
system  of  work  with  people  that, 
in  balance,  don’t  really  seem  to  be 


willing  to  change  their  behavior 
unless  there’s  some  sort  of  exter- 
nal pressure,”  she  said. 

Families  will  "go  to  the  law 
because  they  can’t  get  the 
perpetrator  to  cooperate  in  any 
other  way.  and  they  need  protec- 
tion.” she  added. 

Cardarelli  pointed  out  that 
social  services  agencies  are  begin- 
ning to  cooperate  more  with  law 
enforcement  officials  “not  only  to 
make  reporting  easier  to  make  it 
less  traumatic  on  the  families.” 

“It  comes  down  to  absolutely 
making  sure  that  the  rights  of 
both  the  defendant  and  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  — in  this  case,  the 
child  — are  protected,  If  we  can 
protect  the  rights  of  the  child,  by 
offering  treatment  services 
through  more  law  enforcement 
agencies,  then  I think  we  should 
do  that  because  one  of  the  things 
we  have  to  be  concerned  about  is 
not  just  the  offense  against  the 
child,  but  the  long-term  impact  of 
the  offense  on  the  child.” 

Confidence-Boosters  Needed 
Daro  said  that  families  must 
have  confidence  in  social  service 
agencies  and  that  most  entering 
the  system  don’t. 

“What  would  give  them  more 
confidence  are  really  careful, 
thoughtful  investigations,  done 
by  people  who  are  very  well 
trained.  Child  welfare  systems 
are  recognizing  that  they  need  to 
be  very  careful  in  conducting 
these  investigations. 

‘Many  states  have  set  up 
special  units  so  that  when  a report 
of  child  sexual  abuse  comes  in.  the 
team  going  out  and  doing  the  in- 
vestigation are  people  specifically 
trained  in  identifying  child  sexual 
abuse  and  dealing  with  the  kinds 
of  conflicts  they  know  they  are  go- 
ing to  see  in  those  families  when 
they  get  there.”  she  said. 

She  added  that  courts  should 
make  wider  use  of  videotaping  the 
testimony  of  children  who  have 
been  victims  of  sexual  abuse  so 
that  the  child  won’t  have  to 
repeat  the  story  over  and  over. 
This  would  serve  to  lessen  the 
trauma  to  the  child  and  his  fami- 
ly. she  said. 

Even  a judge  in  a court  pro- 
nceeding  can  make  himself  “less 
awesome”  and  intimidating  to 
the  child  by  taking  off  his  robe  to 
“just  sit  down  and  talk  to  the  kid 
one-to-one,”  Daro  said. 

“Those  kinds  of  changes  let 
issues  be  discussed  in  a forum 
that  is  much  less  threatening  to 
the  kid.  When  people  begin  to  see 
that,  then  they  can  see  that  the 
system  is  being  of  help  to  them, 
rather  than  reabusing  their 
children  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
get  a perpetrator.” 


With  the  next  issue,  LEN 
begins  its  summer 
publishing  schedule 
of  one  issue  a month 
during  July  and  August. 
Enjoy  a safe  and  restful 
summer  season. 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

15-16.  Senior  Executive  Computer  Security 
Management  Symposium.  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee: 
$325. 

15-17.  Security  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  III.  Fee;  $400. 

1^17.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Vehicles  in 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $300. 

15-17.  High  Risk  Warrant  Service. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale.  To 
be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

IfhlS.  Crime  Scene  Search  & Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex. 
Fee:  $175. 


15-19.  Crime  Scene  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Raleigh.  N.C.  Fee:  $350. 

15-19.  Investigation  of  Microcomputer 
Crimes  & Fraud.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 


15-19.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Mnnagement.  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  Fla.  F»  50. 

15-19.  Field  Tr  ,ng  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  !•  'tube  of  Police 
Technology  & Manug>  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Ky.  Fee;  $3 

15-19.  Tactical  Technii  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  I Institute  of 

Police  Technology  & M ement.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Augustine,  F.  « $475. 


16-18.  D.A.'s  Assistan.  System  Ad- 
ministrator's Training  (.  rse.  Presented 
by  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  and  Training  Center.  To  be  held 
in  Washington.  D.C. 


17-19.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police-  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 


17-19-  Commercial  Vehicle  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $300- 


18-19.  Clandestine  Narcotics  Lab  Raids. 


Presented  by  Executech  Internationale  To 
be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

19.  Survival  Spanish  for  Peace  Officers 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  Stale 
University.  Fee:  $65 

21- 24.  International  Terrorism  in  the 
Decade  Ahead.  Presented  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  at  Chicago  To  be  held  in 
Chicago. 

22- 23.  Investigation  of  Sealbelt'Child 
Restraint  Injuries.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $200. 

22-24.  Criminal  Profiling  & Crimes  of 
Violence.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Las  Vegas. 

22-24.  Directed  Patrol  for  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $265. 

22-26.  Third  Annual  National  Analysts 
Training  Conference/Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Law 
Enforcement  Intelligence  Analysts 
(Florida  Southern  Regional  Chapteri.  To  be 
held  in  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.  Fee:  $175 
IlALEIA  members);  $195  (non-members). 
22-26.  Investigating  Syndicate  Gambling. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office. 
Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $275  (in  state);  $325 
lout  of  state). 

22-26.  Tactical  Weapons.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  To  be  held  in  Ster- 
ling, Va. 

22-26.  Forensic  Science  Technology. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

22- 26.  Latent  Fingerprint  Technician. 
Presented  by  th  Mid-Atlantic  Institute.  To 
be  held  in  Raleigh.  N.C.  Fee;  $300. 

23- 26.  The  Role  of  Measurement  In  Public 
Policy  Development.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association.  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C 

24- 26.  Law  Enforcement  Data  & Informa- 
tion Systems  Symposium.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Rockville.  Md 

24-26.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Ac- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


Police  Technology  & Management  Fee; 
$295 

24-26.  Street  Survival  88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Pre.ss.  To  be  held  m Toronto.  Fee: 
$U0  loll  three  days):  $79  (first  two  days 
only).  $49  (third  day  only). 
24-26.Transnntional  Crime  Hi  Investigative 
Issues.  Presented  by  the  University  nf  Il- 
linois at  Chicago.  To  he  held  in  Chicago 

24-26  Managing  the  Police  Training  Func- 
tion Presented  by  the  International 
AssocmlionofChiefsof  Police  To  be  held  in 
St.  Louis. 

26-28.  Workshop  for  Recently  Appointed 
Chiefs.  Part  1.  Presented  by  the  Inlerno 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  bt« 
held  m Wasliington,  D.C. 

29-30.  Counterterrorism  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Fee.  $615. 

29-30.  Deadly  Force/Judgmentnl  Shooting. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice Fee:  $195 

29- Sept.  2 Interviews  6 Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $375 

30- 31.  Senior  Executive  Computer  Security 
Management  Symposium.  Presented  hy 
the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Depardnent  of 
Agriculture  To  be  held  in  New  York  Ft*e 
$325 

30-Sept- 1 . Street  Survival  88.  PresenUnl  by 
Calibre  Pres.s  To  l>e  held  in  Burlington.  Vl 
Fee:  $110  (all  three  days);  $79  (first  two 
days  only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

30-Sept.  2.  Police  Internal  Affnirs. 
Presented  hy  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee  $350 


SEPTEMBER 

4- 11.  National  Joint  Education  & Training 
Cluster  Conference:  "Teaming  Up  for  Pro- 
gress." Presented  by  the  National  Black 
Police  Association.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  Fee:  $110  ($125  after  Aug.  6). 

5- 9-  VIP  Protection.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  To  lie  held  in  Sterl- 
ing. Va. 

6- 7.  High  Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Troffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  III.  Fee:  $2*25. 

6-8.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  A Fiscal 


For  further  information: 


American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty. 1655  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1200,  Arlington.  VA  22209  (703) 
522-5800. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook,  IL  60062 
1-800-323-0037 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity, Box  2296.  Huntsville,  TX  77341 
Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services. 
P O.  Box  145,  Tecumseh,  KS  66542. 
(913)  354-1054. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building,  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007  (213)  743-2497 

Executech  Internat-ionale  Corp..  105 
Executive  Drive.  Suite  110.  Sterling, 
VA  22170  (703)478-3595 
Graduate  School,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  600  Maryland  Ave..  N W . 
Room  106.  Washington.  DC  20024 
(202)  447-7124 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  lOlH  Duke 
St..  Alexandria.  VA  22314 
1-800-533-DRUG. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad 
St.  S.E..  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1800) 
235-4723-  (BOO)  633-6681  (in  Georgia) 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg, MD  20878  (301)  948-0922;  (800) 
638-4085. 


International  Association  of  Law  En- 
forcement Intelligence  Analysts. 
Region  II.  P.O  Box 52-2392.  Miami.  FI. 
33152.(305)  470-5500 

Mid-Atlanric  Institute,  205  Broad  Leaf 
Circle.  Raleigh.  NC  27612  (9191 
781-8601 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, c/0  John  Kennedy.  Depart- 
ment N.  Suite  1000.  20  E.  Jackson 
Blvd  . Chicago.  IL  60604  (312) 
939-6050. 

National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  1920  1.  St.,  Suite  501, 
Washington,  DC  20036.  C202)  223-6515. 
National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners. do  James  Kobolt,  NAPP  Con- 
ference Coordinator.  1125 
I.ocust/AAD.  Kansas  City,  MO  64106 
(816)  242-8150. 

National  Black  Police  Association. 
1 100  17th  St..  N.W  . Suite  1000, 
Washington.  DC  20036, 1202)  457  0, 56.3. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  I.ouisville.  Ixiuisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Association. 
444  N Capitol  St..  NW.  Suite  608. 
Washington.  DC  20001 
National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center.  Attn 
Jim  Zepp,  Computer  Center  Manager, 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Associa- 
tion. 444  N.  Capitol  St..  N W..  Suite 
606.  Washington.  DC  20001.  (202) 
624-8560 


Pennsylvania  State  University.  Attn  : 
Kathy  Karchner.  410  Keller  Conference 
Center.  University  E*ark.  PA  16802, 
1814)863-3551 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  2300 
M Street  N W . Suite  910,  Washington. 
DC  20037.1202)466-7820, 

Police  Management  Associotion,  1001 
22nd  St.  N.W  . Suite  200.  Washington, 
DC  20037.(202)  833-1460 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  '260  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1100.  Chicago,  IL 
60606  (3121  876-1600. 

Richard  W Kubetz  and  Associoles. 
North  Mountain  Pines  TrainingCenter. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two.  Box  lOO. 
Herryville.  VA  2'28ll  (7031  956  1128 
(24-hour  desk) 

Ross  Engineering,  7906  Hopi*  Valley 
Court.  Adamstown,  MI)  21710  (301) 
831-8400 

Southern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Attn.:  Stephen 
Seckler.  Training  Coordinator.  2111 
Emmons  Rd  .Jackson.  MI  49201  (517) 
787  0800,  ext.  326 

Southern  Po)ice  Institute.  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Ix>uisville, 
Uuisville.  KY  40292  1502)  588-6561 

Troffic  Institute. 555 ClorkSlrec't,  P O 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  11^60204 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago.  Box 
4348.  Chicago.  IL  606H0  1312) 
996-0159. 

Van  Meter  & Associates.  P.O.  Box 
21313,  Columbus.  OH  43221  1800) 
331-80'25.  In  Ohio.  (6141  486-6349 


Management  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute Fee  $400 

6- Oet.  14.  Cerlificale  Program  in  Delin- 
quency Control.  PresenU'd  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute  To  be  held  in  Ix>s 
Angeles  Tuition’  $2,000 

7.  Executive  Institute  (or  Suburban  Chiefs. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
$400 

7- 8.  Senior  Executive  Computer  Security 
Managemrnt  Symposium.  Present«*d  by 
the  Grndunle  School.  U.S  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  Washington, 

D C Fee  $325 

7-9  Puller  Records  Management 
Presented  by  the  Intcrnutinnal  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  To  lx*  held  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pa 

7-9.  Street  Survlvol  '88  Presented  by 
Colibre  Press  To  b*-  held  in  Indianapolis 
Fee:  $110  (all  thrw  days);  $79  (first  two 
days  on)y):  $49  (third  day  only). 

7-9.  Performance  Accountability  Systems. 
Presented  by  Vnn  Meter  & Associates 
(formerly  Nutshell  Performance 
Twhnology).  To  be  held  m Kokomo,  Ind 
Fee  $325 

7-9.  Consolidation  of  Public  Safely  Ser- 
vices, Presented  by  the  Internotionul 
Association  of  Chiefs  nf  Police  To  Ix'  held  in 
San  Fninciscn 

11- 16.  8th  Annual  Police  Plannerjt  Con- 
ference. l*re.sented  by  the  National  Assoctn- 
lion  of  Police  Planners  To  be  held  m Kan- 
sas City.  Mo,  Fwv  $210  (NAIM*  members): 
$235  (non-membt'rsl, 

12.  Deliberate  & Dynamic  Building  Entries 
Hi  Searches.  (Yescnli'd  hy  Von  Meier  ft 
AssiKiales  To  Ih<  held  in  Saginaw.  Mich. 
Fee:  $80, 

12- 14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York  Fi>e. 

$495 


12-15.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Preseniodby  John  E.  Reid 
ft  Associates  To  be  held  in  Chicago  Pee 
$495 

12-16.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  ft 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla  Fee:  $675 

12-16  Anti-Terrorism  Physical  Security. 
Presented  by  Executech  Iniernationale  To 
be  held  in  Sterling.  Va 

12-16.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
vealigation  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
$375 

12-16.  Enhanced  Crime  Prevention  Pro- 
grams. Presented  by  the  International 
Associotion  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Reno,  Nov. 

12-16.  Sects,  Cults  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  ft  Management  Fee:  $375. 
12-16.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee; 
$450 

12-16  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  ft  Management  Fee:  $375. 

12-16  Sirntegir  Reaction  Team  Training  11. 
PresenU'd  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice To  lx>  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga  Fee: 
$500 

12-23.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  ft  Manage- 
ment Fee  $495 

12-23.  At  Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Pro.seiili*d  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
$600 

M.Street  Talk  ft  Tactics.  Presented  by  Van 
Meter  ft  Associates  To  be  held  in  Howell. 
Mich.  Fee:  $55. 


Violence  reduction  is 
examined  in  Dade  Co. 


Continued  from  Page  7 
know  on  the  streets.  As  long  as  it 
works,  they’re  not  going  to 
change  their  operating  .style." 

Training  Isn’t  Long  Enough 

As  a result.  Fyfe  said,  a three- 
day  training  program  is  going  to 
have  little  effect  on  the  operating 
styles  of  officers  in  a district  such 
as  A. 

”1  think  if  you  had  a two-  or 
three-week  course  you  could  con- 
vince these  guys,  but  not  with  a 
three-day  program.”  Fyfe  said. 

Commanders  and  supervisors 
also  play  a role  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  training,  the  study 
found.  If  they  are  not  convinced 
that  violence-reduction  training 
is  worthwhile,  the  impact  of  the 
training  is  reduced.  Fyfe  said.  The 
command  staff  of  District  A. 
which  P'yf®  characterized  as  a 
more  ‘'military-type"  district 
that  tends  to  go  "by  the  book," 
was  “simply  not  convinced." 

"It’s  a district  in  which  all  the 
commanders  get  promoted  and  it 
appears  to  be  responsive  to  what 
the  people  in  this  neighborhood 
want.  But  when  we  went  in  to 
observe,  my  suspicion  was  that 
the  officers  were  encouraged  not 
to  show  us  anything  more  than 
they  had  to.  The  officers  who  were 
trained  were  also  encouraged  1 
think  to  go  by  the  book,  not  do 
anything  that  might  embarrass 
them  or  the  district." 

Fyfe  said  police  departments 
should  find  the  results  of  the  pro- 


ject "very  useful,  As  far  as  I know 
it's  the  first  project  that  shows 
that  training  can  affect  the  of- 
ficer’s ability  to  deal  with  (poten- 
tially violent]  situations." 

All-Points  Expansion 

The  department  plans  even- 
tually to  expand  violence- 
reduction  training  to  all  of  2,400 
personnel,  according  to  Sgt.  Sean 
Hayes,  who  directed  the  project's 
training  component.  Additions  to 
"Survival  City”  are  planned,  he 
said,  and  the  training  itself  will  be 
fine-tuned  to  better  fit  the  depart- 
ment's needs. 

"We’ve  proposed  expanding 
the  program  to  all  officers  to  five 
eight-hour  modules,  which  is  a lit- 
tle more  realistic  in  terms  of  put- 
ting all  of  our  officers  through. 
We  can't  take  large  numbers  of 
people  off  the  road  for  five  con- 
secutive days,  but  we  can  take 
representative  numbers  off  on  an 
ongoing  basis." 

Hayes  said  the  role-playing  ex- 
ercises wilt  be  evaluated  on  a 
pass/fail  basis  and  that  experts 
from  three  groups  — uniformed 
personnel,  a community  represen- 
tative. and  a department  com- 
munications and  training  expert 
— will  be  asked  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  improve  the  train- 
ing program. 

“And  we're  going  to  be 
evaluating  training  by  measuring 
the  incidence  of  behaviors  in  the 
field  after  training."  Hayes 
added. 
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